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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——— 


With the “Sprctator” of Saturday, January 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


STATEMENT was published on Monday on Reuter’s 
authority about the health of the Czar. According to 
the telegram Dr. Bergmann, of Berlin, a great operator, had 
been summoned to St. Petersburg to advise upon an “ osseous 
excrescence” which had developed itself on the Emperor’s 
skull, as a result of the wound inflicted by a Japanese 
assassin five years ago, and had, when exasperated by over- 
work, begun to produce attacks of vertigo. As this state- 
ment meant in the eyes of every medical man in Europe that 
the Czar must speedily be attacked by epilepsy, it attracted 
world-wide attention, and in many quarters dismay. It was, 
however, promptly denied, and as Dr. Bergmann has not been 
samnioned, it may be one of those exaggerations so 
common when the subject of rumour is an autocrat. It 
may also have some foundation, for courtiers lie about a 
King’s health with a sense of being loyal. The truth 
seems to be that the Czar is ill from overwork and 
excitement, and the Ozarina from other causes, and that 
both are seeking the fine air of Livadia in the hope of speedy 
recuperation. It is a grave trouble for Europe that the three 
greatest of Continental thrones are occupied by men who are 
not in full health, and that none of the three are willing to 
devolve responsible power upon Chancellors equal to their 
great work. The Russian Emperor suffers from nervous 
overstrain, the German Emperor from that and a serious 
disease of the ear, the Austrian Emperor from his many 
overtaxed years, 


The well-informed correspondent of the Times at Vienna 
evidently believes that the visit of Count Goluchowski to 
Berlin is intended to draw much closer the bonds between 
Austria and Germany. Austria is alarmed at the situation 
of Germany and by the weakness of Italy, and Germany is 
alarmed by the failure to detach Russia from France, and by 
the aloofness of Great Britain. The two Powers of Central 
Europe feel, therefore, the necessity not only of complete but 
of cordial accord, and the Austrian Chancellor is endeavouring, 
with some success, to secure one. The difficulty is that 
Germany does not care about Russian activity in Turkey, 
and Austria does. This account seems to us much more 
sensible and important than the usual contradictory rumours, 
and certainly explains many visible facts. 


The news from India is rather worse. The Famine is 





(vide Miss Clifford’s letter in our correspondence columns) 
practically in nakedness in a climate which to them seems at 
this season unbearably cold. The distributors of charity 
might give blankets, but to do it effectually they must get 
a much larger sum than £120,000, an amount most dis- 
creditable to English millionaires. The Plague still rages 
at Bombay, Poona, Kurrachee, Belgaum, Bhandra, and 
numberless smaller places, and Dr. Cleghorn’s Report on it 
is said to be “very serious.” There is danger that Bombay 
may be totally and finally ruined. The Government of Bom- 
bay has at last threatened to deprive all native officials who 
fly of their pensions; “trains have ceased to run,” which 
means, we suppose, some trains; and Bombay can no longer 
be the great transit port between India and England. The 
Mediterranean States will not allow luggage from the infected 
city. We do most earnestly beg Members of Parliament 
when they discuss the Famine not to forget the Plague, 
which in some respects is as formidable a visitation. 


The French Government is said to be greatly worried over 
a question of etiquette. M. Faure is very anxious to return 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia, and the Emperor is willing 
to receive him, but the Court cannot decide how he is to be 
treated. Is a President a Sovereign, or a welcome private 
person, or something between the two? The Royalties who 
have no crowns—especially the Grand Dukes—are watching 
the secret discussions with amused interest; but poor M. 
Faure, though interested, does not see the fun. He wants to 
go, but does not want to be told that he has “humiliated 
France.” It will be clear to most Englishmen that a Presi- 
dent while in office ought to be treated as a Sovereign; but 
there are some very little Presidents, and the members of 
“the European Family,” the ladies especially, are as jealous 
of rank as great actresses or great dancers. We wish 
M. Faure safely through. 


The usual bad news from South Africa is this week a little 
uncertain. It is stated with some positiveness that the 
Griquas and Basutos are both “rising,” but though some 
experts think the fact important, other experts believe that 
the risings are outbreaks of small and turbulent sub-tribes. 
Any general rising south of Rhodesia would seem to be 
dependent upon the spread of rinderpest, about which 
intelligence is obscure and conflicting. Cape Colony is 
evidently uneasy; but the Volunteers assemble readily, and 
there is the usual profound belief that when it comes to blows 
the white man will win. He will; but the dark man has not 
yet quite realised the truth, and till he does will occasionally 
try to shake off the yoke. The Red Indians did so for 
seventy years. 





Intelligence has arrived from Benin as to the details of the 
recent massacre. The officials were lured into the march by 
friendly messages from the “ King,” and though aware of his 
savage character, proceeded to his capital unarmed and accom- 
panied only by two hundred porters. They divided into two 
bodies, of which the first was, on approaching the city, 
attacked from the forest and massacred to a man. The 
second body, warned by the sight of the dead bodies, tried 
to retreat, but was also massacred, with the exception of 
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Captain Boisragon, Mr. Locke, Mr. Campbell, and a native 
porter. The first-named two and the Krooman got away, 
and after a horrible march of six days were rescued by 
kindly natives; bat Mr. Campbell, who was taken alive, was 
executed by order of the ‘‘King” Mr. Goschen has wisely 
increased the force of Marines and sailors in the punitive 
expedition to eight hundred men, and’ its total strength will, 
with the Houssas and other native soldiers, reach fourteen 
hundred men. That is sufficient, but there should be reserves. 
We have elsewhere pointed out reasons for thinking that the 
fighting may be unusually murderous. 


Parliament was opened by commission on Tuesday, 
and the Queen’s Speech was unusually long and gram- 
matical. It was mainly occupied with foreign affairs. Her 
Majesty declares that the appalling massacres in Turkey have 
“called for the attention” of the Powers which signed the 
Treaty of Paris, and that their Ambassadors are still in con- 
ference at Constantinople. The operations against the Khalifa 
undertaken by Egypt “‘ with my advice and assistance” have 
been so far successful, and the fertile province of Dongola has 
been “won back to civilisation,” while a “ way has been 
opened for a further advance” at a suitable time. The 
Venezuelan question has been settled, and a Treaty for General 
Arbitration has been concluded with the President of the 
United States, which may not only avert disputes with that 
Power, but “commend to other Powers a principle by which 
the danger of war may be notably abated.” There isarather 
meaningless reference to the revolts in Rhodesia, and a most 
sympathetic paragraph about the Plague and Famine in India, 
“which my Government are making every effort to mitigate.” 
The Estimates are to be free of extravagance, but “the present 
condition of the world will not permit you to depart from the 
spirit of prudent foresight in which you have during recent 
years provided for the defence of my Empire.” Then follow a 
number of promises of domestic legislation, of which a measure 
to improve voluntary education, an undescribed Bill for im- 
proving national defences, a water Bill for London, and a 
Bill for admitting accused persons to give evidence are the 
most important. Nothing, it will be seen, is said or promised 
which should exasperate party differences; but there will, of 
course, be much debating, especially on the omitted subject, 
the right of taxpayers to be taxed less because they live in 
Treland. 


In the Lords, after the mover and seconder of the answer 
to the Address had ended very bright but not otherwise 
notable speeches, Lord Kimberley, the new leader of the 
Opposition in the Lords, made a lengthy criticism of the 
Queen’s Message, distinguished by its moderation. His 
main points were that as regarded the massacres, while he 
would not provoke war in Europe, he should like to know 
how the negotiations stood,—whether the Treaty under 
which we hold Cyprus was wholly dead, and why the Queen’s 
Message referred to the Treaty of Paris and not the Treaty 
of Berlin; but on the whole he was satisfied that in the 
Armenian matter Lord Salisbury, like himself previously, 
had done all he could. He condemned the mystery 
which shrouded our policy in the Soudan, asking who 
was to pay the money for a further advance, and feared 
that the conquest of that region would weaken England, 
because it could be held only by a large armed force. 
We could not conquer and then retire. He thought 
the Famine in India unusually extensive, but trusted 
the Government there; and passing with a leap to South 
Africa, was urgent that the inquiry into the Raid should 
be reopened and should be exhaustive. He then passed 
on to domestic measures, but only seemed very serious when 
he hoped that the Education Bill would be “simple,” 
and would help voluntary schools without upsetting the 
present system. Lord Kimberley evidently thought that as 
yet there was no ground for acrid opposition. 


The reply of Lord Salisbury was a remarkable, indeed a 
historical, one. It was, in fact, a clear confession that both 
the British parties had been mistaken in their policy as to 
the Turkish Empire, that both had “staked their money on 
the wrong horse,” and that it would have been wiser in 1853 
to accept the proposals of the Emperor Nicholas than to 
adopt the course which led to the Crimean War. At present 
the Government of Great Britain finds that Russia, influ. 


enced perhaps in part by recollections of that war, is yp, 
willing to go with this country, and therefore isolated acti 
became impossible. All it can do is to urge the Powers to 
act lest Turkey should perish, and this it has done, ag he 
could prove were it not that the moment you admit the 
necessity for a Concert of Europe you lose the right and the 
power of frankly defending yourself. Lord Salisbury wag 
clearly not hopefal, but he was also not in despair that the 
pressure to be employed by Europe on the Sultan, whom 
throughout he held to be personally responsible, might in the 
end secure reforms sufficient to avert the ruin which other. 
wise he considered inevitable. With regard to Egypt, the 
Premier also was reticent, but he entirely admitted that he 
intended to go to Khartoum, partly to wipe out the failure 
of ten years ago, and partly to cleanse the earth of one 
of the foullest and most cruel of its despotisms, compared 
with which even the despotism of Yildiz Kiosk is “bright 
and saintly.” As regards the Treaty of Arbitration with 
America, he did not expect Millennial results from it, but he 
did expect that it would enable each Government to contro} 
its own Jingoes by pointing out that a Court existed com. 
petent to try questions at issue. And then, bursting for the. 
first time into eloquence, Lord Salisbury spoke of the change 
which has passed over Europe, of the burden of preparation 
for war growing ever heavier, and of the necessity for trying 
some system which shall change arbitration by battle into. 
arbitration by judicial decisions. He was hopeful upon this 
point, and although we cannot share his hope, we can 
appreciate his noble optimism about it. In that there is no 
rashness or contempt of facts. 


The Address in the House of Commons was moved by Lor? 
Folkestone and seconded by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. After 
them Sir William Harcourt, as leader of the Opposition, dusted 
the Queen’s Speech with the usual salt and pepper. Before, 
however, making his points against the Government, Sir 
William had something of real importance to say in regard to 
the South African Committee. The Committee would address 
itself to two main objects,—the restoring of good feeling 
between the two races in South Africa, and the vindicating in 
the face of the world of the nation’s good faith. That is 
sound sense. NHspecially is it necessary to convince the Cape 
Dutch that we are not taking sides against them, and this can 
only be done by making the investigation absolutely thorough. 
Sir William then turned to the Egyptian question, and made 
a strong evacuation speech. Its force, however, was fatally 
weakened by the question it at once suggested. ‘If all you 
say is true, how could you have endured to remain for two 
years in a Cabinet which did not move even the millionth part 
of an inch in the direction of evacuation?’ After stating his. 
belief that there are now “only two men in the country whe 
have any regard to economy,—namely, the present and the late 
Chancellors of the Exchequer,” Sir William proceeded to make 
some excellent sport over the Financial Relations Report. 
The First Lord had said that in the matter of indirect taxation 
the element of free-will existed. “Truly a Pelagian senti- 
ment—then direct taxation is of the nature of predestinational 
doctrine.” This, added Sir William, was not a fortunate 
essay. “I have known the right hon. gentleman do better 
even on the subject of bimetallism.” That is, of course, 
excellent fooling. 


In regard to education Sir William Harcourt was con- 
ciliatory, but, like the Solicitor’s love-letters, all his re- 
marks were ticketed, “ Without prejudice.” He desired, he 
said, nothing more than peace; and if there was no rate-aid, 
if the new scheme was national and not denominational, if the 
fundamental principles of the settlement of 1870 were 
respected, and if the aid given to voluntary schools was given 
on fair terms to all schools which volunteer, and also “ given 
fairly as between voluntary and Board schools,” the Opposi- 
tion would meet the Government in a favourable spirit. That 
is very amiable of Sir William, and we believe he will act 
up to his professions,—chiefly because the country is not only 
willing but anxious to see a measure of the kind contemplated 
by the Government passed into law. The Opposition dare 
not oppose a moderate Bill intended only to help the voluntary 
schools. 


Mr. Balfour’s reply to Sir William Harcourt was compara- 





tively brief, and in relation to foreign affairs disclosed 
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i ew. As regarded the Report of the Financial 
ines Commission, he desired to separate it from the 
Debate on the Address, and as the Government thought 
that whatever the merits of that Report, its authors had 
been guilty of sins of omission, he proposed to institute 
a further investigation, and would soon move for such a 
farther investigation in. terms which in a few days should 
be stated to the House. Moreover, he would then give time for 
a full debate on the subject so long as that subject were 
not dealt with in amendments on the Address. Why this 
course has been taken we do not yet know, but it looks 
like a dilatory move, whereas we should have preferred to 
gee the Government taking up the Trish challenge at once, 
and accepting battle upon it. Hesitation never yet won a 
battle and this course seems to us one of hesitation. The 
Government, like an unready boy who cannot construe his 
Latin, seems to shift uneasily from one leg to the other. 





On Thursday it was announced that the Government have 
determined as soon as the Address is voted to ask for the 
whole time of the House as it 1s necessary to dispose of im- 
portant financial business before the end of March, as well as 
to carry the Voluntary Schools Bill and the Military Works 
Bill. This is a wise decision, and shows that the Ministry are 
determined not to have an ineffective Session. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the country will regard with perfect 
equanimity—nay, with positive pleasure—the suppression of 
the futile palaverings of the private Member. 


On Wednesday Mr. P O’Brien moved an amendment to 
the Address in favour of the release of the dynamiters still in 
prison. He would not, he said, try to prove that they were 
political offenders, because that was now practically admitted. 
That is hardly correct, considering that Mr. P. O’Brien’s 
political allies, when they were in office two years ago, refused 
to make that admission in} the strongest way possible,— 
namely by refusing to grant an amnesty. The late Cabinet 
certainly had no desire to keep men in prison for political 
acts. Several other Irish speakers supported the amend- 
ment, and Mr. T M. Healy declared that “no one 
could know better than the late Home Secretary [Mr. 
Asquith], who was counsel for the Irish Members before the 
Parnell Commission. that a taint of police fraud effected the 
conviction of every one of these men.” That is a most serious 
accusation to bring against Mr. Asquith. It amounts to 
this—Mr. Asquith, knowing the prisoners to have been 
fraudulently convicted, yet refused to liberate them, and 
instead stood up in the House of Commons and declared that 
it would not be consistent with his duty to let them out of 
prison. It seems strange that Mr. Asquith did not repudiate 
this “harge, or indeed can continue to keep political company 
with men who make accusations so damaging to his honour. 
Of course Mr. Asquith knew nothing of this alleged taint of 
police fraud, and kept the dynamite convicts in prison simply 
because he was convinced of their guilt. Sir Matthew White- 
Ridley made an excellent speech in reply. He had not 
deviated in any way from the action of his predecessor, and 
he entirely endorsed his conduct. The prisoners had been 
properly convicted of crimes abhorred by the civilised world, 
and he could not alter their just punishment unless upon 
medical advice that health sanity, or life was being destroyed. 
On a division the amendment was lost by 72 votes (204-132). 


Mr. John Morley made a dashing and lashing sort of speech 
at Broughty Ferry this day week on behalf of the Radical 
candidate for Forfarshire, Captain Sinclair. He was told that 
with his party in so small a minority he ought not to be 
cheerful, and accordingly he had tried to compose his 
countenance to a decorous melancholy, but since he had read 
the account of the Cleveland election he could not restrain 
his hilarity, He assured his audience that the First Act of 
the Unionist Government,—namely, last Session,—had been so 
bad and ridiculous that he fully expected that all the 
remaining Acts would follow suit, and that the whole 
performance would prove bad and ridiculous. He declared 
that an Irish Unionist had assured him that he wished now 
they could have him (Mr. Morley) back again, and that 
the compliment went home to his heart. And not only 
was he regretted, but the Conservative Educationists were 
finding out that they might even gain by having Mr. Acland 
back again. And then of course Mr. Morley danced his 
triumphal dance over the withdrawn Education Bill and 





the Agricultural Rating Act, and proceeded to dilate on 
the overtaxation of Ireland and the absolate obligation to 
fulfil all the promises of treating Ireland as a separate 
financial entity made at the time of the Union (and now for 
eighty years ignored, as Mr. Morley forgot to remark). Then 
after explaining that he would not lower the Irish taxes, but 
would compensate Ireland in some other way, he paid a com- 
pliment to Lord Salisbury’s Arbitration Treaty, and con- 
cluded by declaring the Radical party to be the party “of 
great principles and great causes” (such, we presume, as the 
cause of the Khalifa in Dongola and the Soudan, and the 
principle of secular education). 


At the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, Edward 
Bell, otherwise called Ivory, who was under trial for con- 
spiring with Tynan and others to cause an explosion in the 
United Kingdom, was discharged, the Solicitor-General with- 
drawing the charge on behalf of the Crown, on the ground 
that the explosives were delivered at the house at Antwerp 
after Bell had left Antwerp, and not before, as the prosecution 
had at first believed. Though the rest of the evidence, including 
the correspondence and the movements and actions of the 
prisoner, gave room for the gravest suspicion, yet in view of the 
failure of the Antwerp evidence the Solicitor-General declared 
that he could not feel justified in asking for a conviction on the 
charges made in the indictment. Mr. Taylor, the very able Irish 
barrister who defended Bell, at once expressed his “exceedingly 
great obligation to the Solicitor-General for the judicial fair- 
ness with which he had considered this most serious case,” and 
Mr. Justice Hawkins thereupon discharged the prisoner. He 
entirely agreed, he said, with the humane action of the 
Solicitor-General, but “it would be unwise to state my 
reasons for absolutely concurring in the case. I have them.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald, a wealthy Irish-Canadian we believe, has 
accomplished a grand feat of mountaineering. He has 
ascended, or rather he has nearly ascended, the last morsel of 
the task having been accomplished by a Swiss guide with 
him named Zurbriggen, the highest of the Andes, Aconcagua, 
near Valparaiso, on the frontier between Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic. This mountain is 24,000 ft. high, and was 
scaled on January 14th, Mr. Fitzgerald being only turned back 
by illness; while Zurbriggen, though his feet had previously 
been frost-bitten, actually reached the summit, and looked 
down on the world from an elevation of four miles and a half 
plus eighty yards, a point in the air nearly éwo miles higher 
than Mount Blanc. The perseverance of the climbers appears 
to have been extraordinary, and their evidence as to the effect 
of these high altitudes upon perfectly healthy men will be 
studied by men of science with rare interest and attention. 
It does not appear impossible that they might scale Mount 
Everest, though it is 29,000 ft. high, or even the yet grander 
hill which, it is rumoured, lifts itself into ether a few miles 
beyond. The account of the ascent was published in London 
on Monday, four days after the ascent, exclusively in the 
Daily Chronicle. Will the conductors of that spirited, though 
sometimes hysterical, journal excuse comrades of unusual 
experience, if we remind them that the public never makes 
mistakes about journalistic enterprise, and that their reward 
and their fame, if they care about anything so useless, will 
come without fail even if they exhibit less vanity, however 
well justified in this instance, and less sensitiveness about 
neglect by provincial newspapers ? 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture has issued a very 
interesting statement showing the fall in the rent of rural 
land since the depression set in. This statement, illustrated 
by a map, is based upon the best evidence obtainable,—i.e., 
that of the Income-tax assessments under Schedule A. The 
assessments of the year 1879-80, the last year before the effects 
of the depression began to be felt, are compared with the 
assessments of 1894-95. The result of the comparison is that 
in one county only—namely, Carmarthenshire—is there an 
increase, the extent of that increase being £6,232. In each of 
the remaining fifty counties of England and Wales there was 
a decrease amounting in all to £12,124,836. In ten only of 
these counties the decrease was under 10 per cent. In fifteen 
it ranged from 10 to 20 per cent., in fifteen it was from 20 to'30 
per cent., and in ten it exceeded 30 percent. } 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a Sone 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


Ss is never worth while to predict the progress of a 

Session. Political prophecy is usually waste of 
thought, and when the prophet has to consider the 
possible attitude of a great crowd towards events which 
may be entirely new and men who may while he is speak- 
ing be absolutely unknown, the waste is of that kind 
which leaves one very poor. But it is not rash to say that 
as far as politicians can form an opinion upon published 
evidence the Session is not likely to affect the position of 
the Government of the country. There will, of course, 
be much able and some furious debating ; but the speeches 
on the Address all indicate that the Radical party has not 
yet discovered, and knows that it has not yet discovered, 
any solid ground on which to base a popular opposition. 
Even Sir William Harcourt, of whose display of forensic 
ability on Tuesday we desire to record our high literary 
admiration, had no point to make which can be expected 
to carry the mass of voters with him. He will not, we 
feel assured, carry them by proposing to add two millions 
to their taxes in order to relieve either the income- 
receivers of Ireland or the whisky-drinkers; and, indeed, 
in spite of his almost furious affirmation that Ireland is 
entitled to separate financial treatment, we are not sure 
that Sir William Harcourt goes heartily with the Irish 
party on this subject. At least he pleaded very strongly 
his dislike to extravagance, and made the extremely felici- 
tous mot, felicitous because of the sad truth underlying it, 
that he himself and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach were the only 
two people left who cared about economy. Now the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is not going to give those two 
millions. Moreover, though we do not, for reasons ex- 
plained elsewhere, like the Government plan of evading 
the Irish financial question, it will, we can imagine, 
restore solidarity to Unionist ranks, and in presence 
of overwhelming forces attacks almost necessarily grow 
feeble. Mr. Dillon’s motion to reopen the Irish land ques- 
tion is quite curiously inopportune in the face of rising 
prices, and the vote on education, which was to have been 
the grand stalking-horse, will probably only cause a 
division, because the proposal to be put before the House 
will seem to many Churchmen too much of a compromise. 
The Government, in fact, is so moderate in its aims, and 
so determined not to outrun general opinion, that in 
internal affairs it takes all wind out of Opposition sails. 
Whether it quite fulfils its great function of leading 
opinion we are not so sure; but it is certainly determined 
not only not to disregard it, but to give it no excuse for 
getting irritated. Old Tories, if there are any left, will 
frown at much of the Cabinet’s policy—we see many 
signs that a Cabinet is governing rather than any Person 
—but the Government clearly knows that this country is 
a democracy, and that until some question of moral 
principle is involved all parties must remain in touch 
with the general sense of the community. The would-be 
Gracchus, and the man to whom Coriolanus is an exemplar, 
have both to remember that citizens like those of Islington 
are their masters, and that Islington has this week voted 
by a clear majority that it will not keep up a free library, 
even if a philanthropist gives it one for nothing. And 
they have to remember it also when the same citizens rise 
to a higher level and declare that they will tolerate neither 
cruelty nor privilege. 

Nor, though foreign affairs are just now more like 
burning questions than domestic disputes are, can we see 
any signs of vigorous resistance to the Unionist policy 
abroad, still less of resistance which will attract the 
electors to the side of the minority. Lord Kimberley, 
who really knows foreign business, “ wanted to know” a 
good deal on Tuesday, and put some of his questions in a 
very effective way, and Sir William Harcourt, who is less 
informed, but has still, as an old Whig, a statesman’s 
views on our foreign action, put the same questions with 
an additional touch of bitterness; but there is nothing in 
either of their speeches that the constituencies will care 
about. Even without Lord Salisbury’s powerful and 
rather unexpected reply, unexpected because he expressed 
for the first time regret that England had not accepted the 
proposals of Nicholas I. instead of expending energy on 


Queen’s Speech will see that there is no popular danger ip 
any of the policies there dimly shadowed forth. It ig 
exceedingly annoying, no doubt, to be told at one and the 
same time that “appalling massacres” have taken placg 
in Constantinople and throughout Turkey, and that the 
only result of them is that “conferences are still proceed. 
ing” among six Ambassadors; but then the leaders of 
both parties have agreed that it cannot be helped, and 
that the Ambassadors must confer, and the coun 
has accepted that decision, not, indeed, as pleasin 
or wise, but as inevitable. There may be talk for 
ever upon the subject, but as the people refuse to 
go further than Lord Salisbury, the talk can have only 
an academic interest. Lord Kimberley may say, and Mr, 
Bryce may say, and we may say, that Great Britain has 
failed where she ought to have succeeded ; but when the 
electors have condoned the failure, the saying can have 
but little importance, in Parliament at least. There ig 
more difference of opinion about Khartoum, and there 
may be heavier divisions; but the people see clearly that 
the Dervishes are enemies of civilisation, and so long as. 
the expeditions sent to crush the Khalifa succeed as the 
expedition to Dongola has succeeded, there will be no 
resistance. Some of those who wish to quit Egypt are 
able men, there is a certain undefined division of feeling 
on that subject between the parties, and many eloquent 
speeches may be made; but the average Briton is quite 
sure that he is doing good work on the Nile, and that 
until he is compelled he will decline to discontinue doing 
it. Sir William Harcourt may say, as he does say, that 
the cost of British armaments is largely increased by the 
occupation of Egypt—he is incorrect, for, as Mr. Balfour 
said, we should not be able to dismiss a regiment or an 
ironclad if we quitted Egypt to-morrow—but would he 
dare to stake his own future on the result of a plebiscite 
on the question, “ Shall we quit Egypt? ‘Yes’ or ‘ No’”? 
He accepted the Treaty about Venezuela, as did Lord 
Kimberley and every other moderate man in the country, 
and he and his colleague received the news of the 
Treaty of Arbitration with pride and gratification. It 
was not even necessary to answer the Opposition in either 
House upon that subject, and Lord Salisbury was reduced 
to saying that he hoped the Treaty would be ratified, and 
that it would at least do this good, that it would paralyse 
the Jingoes, who at present whenever a dispute occurs 
greatly embarrass the diplomatists in both countries. 
They would have nothing to say when told that a Court 
established by treaty had decided the question. That is 
well put, but there are so few anti-Americans among 
English Jingoes that it was hardly needed. There is just 
as much unanimity about the Indian Famine and the out- 
burst of the Plague at Bombay. There will be a serious 
debate, we trust, on the former subject a@ propos of Mr. 
Maclean’s proposal to help the Indian Treasury with 
British credit, and some sharp criticism may be passed 
upon the Bombay Government, which strikes observers at 
a distance as a little deficient both in energy and fore 
sight—it ought, for example, to have deprived every 
doctor who fled of his diploma—but there is no genuine 
collision of opinion between the parties on either matter. 
Everybody wants to do everything that gan wisely be 
done. Lord George Hamilton was a little too “ British” 
about the Famine Fund,—that is, a little too weak in first 
opposing and then giving way to a rush of benevolent 
feeling which he knew to be nearly useless; but the attack 
on him was a piece of newspaper bravura singing, and 
will not be seriously sustained by any party in the 
House. And finally, there are the everlasting South 
African questions. There will be endless discussion 
about them, some of it very able and some of it very 
delicate discussion; but if the Committee of Inquiry 
goes forward steadily, the points most controverted will be 
left for the Committeemen to sift. Mr. Labouchere may 
be as caustic as he likes—he is substantially in the right 
on the matter, though he spoils his case by the fury of 
his phrases—but his party as a party cannot and will not 
follow him. What would the Irish do if they did, or the 
scores of Liberals who have been sharing, or who hoped 
to share, in the profits to be earned through South 
African enterprise? If there is a point on which the 
House of Commons is weak it is South Africa, and 
whenever it is weak it knows both how to listen to 
speeches and how to shunt discussion. In truth, if it 





the Crimean War, any one who runs over the points of the 
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oe 
ected occurred, we should anticipate that the 


ta one would be rather a discursive and lively 
6 an important Session. Two points which will consider- 


its proceedings seem to our minds fairly clear. 
ro paying William Harcourt, who has had the 
‘<dom to keep his mouth shut, and who is quite radiant 
= the sense of relief from Lord Rosebery, has glided 
peer into the informal leadership of the Liberal 
at y and that Mr. Balfour has benefited by the many 
ari criticisms upon his languor last Session. He 
evidently feels like hitting out, as the Americans say, 
and whenever he is in that mood he is one of the most 
formidable Leaders the House of Commons ever had. 





THE NEW DELAY. 


E think Mr. Balfour mistaken in finding a new cause 
W for delaying the battle over the Irish financial 
dispute. Perhaps Lord Salisbury is anxious to find some 
means of breaking Lord Castletown’s fall, by discovering 
new arguments with which to confront him. But it is 
hardly likely that after the very bold position that Lord 

Castletown has taken up, he will be daunted by any new 
Report of a Committee or Commission, and such delay 
always betrays irresolution. “ It has always proved a false 
step,” says Lucan, “to put off, when everything was ready 
for action; ” and the reason is obvious,—such a course dis- 
heartens friends and inspirits foes. A Government that 
procrastinates is a Government that inspires no confidence. 
There have been three Commissions already that have 
dealt with the subject, and now it is time deliberation 
should cease. Of course there may be reasons for 
llelaying the fight of which we know nothing. It may be 
desirable to get some other measure through, before any 
decisive action with the Irish party comes off. But as a 
rule a Government which shows itself resolute wins, and 
one that negotiates is lost. In the present case the Irish 
party are hot for the fight, and to evade their challenge 
is in itself to spur them on. The Unionists have every 
incentive to show a firm front, and it is not easy to show 
a firm front when you are asking for fresh grounds on 
which to form a judgment. For eighty years the policy of 
our various Governments has been a policy of assimilating 
the Irish to the British taxation, and the great leader in that 
policy has been Mr. Gladstone himself. Nor can the Irish 
be said to have discovered their grievance till Mr. Glad- 
stone took up Home-rule, and it was obvious that Irish 
Home-rule meant a separate finance for Ireland. Then, 
and not till then, Lord Castlereagh’s pledges were all 
hunted up, the almost century-long acquiescence of the 
Irish party in an opposite policy was forgotten, and the 
almost obsolete grievance, which till then had been all but 
ignored, was furbished up with quite a fresh costume, 
and produced to the cheers of a brand-new alliance of 
Irish landlords and Irish tenant-farmers, who all seemed 
to delight equally in some such chorus as “The Wear- 
ing of the Green.” As Mr. Balfour found out to his 
own advantage when he was Irish Secretary, the Irish 
people are not a very good people to run away from. He 
gained his laurels by steadily refusing either to be daunted 
by them, or to take any wanton pleasure in irritating 
them. He would be supported by all but the Irish Con- 
servatives and by not a few of even the Irish Liberal 
U nionists, as the Ulster Liberal Unionists have shown, in 
refusing to revolutionise our finance at the bidding of a 
Commission which was inspired by the friends of Irish 
Home-rule, and would never in all probability have been 
appointed at all if it had not seemed to be the great 
problem of the hour to find out what Ireland should pay 
towards the common expenses of the federal Government, 
if Ireland should ever secure her own Parliament and 
Administration. It is true, of course, that the Unionist 
Government entered, or at least took steps for entering, 
on the same investigation before Mr. Gladstone’s Commis- 
s10n was appointed, not having considered all that it 
involved, and sincerely desiring to meet the wishes of the 
Irish people in all matters of merely secondary importance 
which did not immediately tend to Home-rale. But all 
Governments are liable to errors of that kind before a far- 
reaching question, like the bearing of taxation on consti- 
tutional issues, has been fully discussed ; and it would be 
is absurd to tie the present Government down by the 
sbiter dictum of Mr. Goschen, in acceding to the appoint- 
ment of the Commission of 1890,—though he did not 








determine the policy of the Government except as to the 
kind of questions into which it was desirable to make 
inquiry,—as it would be to tie the Judge-made law of 
England to the legal obiter dictum of a Judge who was 
giving his private opinion on a point not before the Court 
for decision. 

The real issue which will come before the House when 
Mr. Balfour moves for the new Committee or Commission, 
which we venture to think it would have been far wiser 
and better not to appoint, will practically be this :—Would 
the acknowledgement of a separate financial entity in 
Ireland,—a financial entity not of the evanescent, but of 
the enduring, kind,—have any tendency, or would it have 
no tendency, to promote the formation of a separate 
legislative and administrative entity in Ireland? If the 
answer to the question be that it would have no such 
tendency, Unionists may fitly approve such a Commis- 
sion, but if the answer be that it would have such a 
tendency, then we venture to think that the stirring-up of 
the waters by another such dredging Commission of 
financial curiosity, is a mistake, and that Mr. Balfour 
would have done far better to have acted on the maxim, 
Obsta principiis. 

And yet who can doubt that to concede to Ireland not only 
a separate, but a more decidedly and confessedly separate, 
financial entity, and to extend that concession to Scotland, 
would be indeed a very clear step in the direction of 
that “ Home-rule all round” which Mr. Asquith avowedly 
desires, and which Mr. Morley, after for a long time 
fighting shy of it, is now learning in the school of a Scotch 
Radical constituency to favour and recommend? Observe 
how eagerly Mr. Morley pressed upon his Scotch 
audience at Broughty Ferry the other day to repudiate the 
idea of Parliament interfering in the distribution of the 
extra education grant which he hopes to obtain for 
Scotland as the equivalent of the voluntary schools grant 
which the Government are about to ask for England. 
That is a very significant incident in the spread of the 
demand for “Home-rule all round.” For a long time 
after taking up the cause of Irish Home-rule Mr. Morley 
was most careful to abstain from lending any counte- 
nance to the extension of that cry to the disintegration of 
Great Britain. But now he is learning his lesson in political 
logic from Mr. Asquith, and we fully expect that before long 
he will become a thorough adherent of the policy of 
relaxing or dissolving the Union between England and 
Scotland, as he has long been of the separate legislative and 
administrative government of Ireland. And that step 
once gained, we should like to see how the party that gains 
it will find it in its heart to refuse to Wales in political 
and financial affairs what has been already demanded for 
Wales in ecclesiastical affairs. The “logic of facts,” as 
Napoleon III. called it, is an inexorable logic. And that 
logic depends on the tendencies which a nation fosters 
and promotes, not on the exceptional liberties which it 
concedes but restrains and attenuates. So long as the 
United Kingdom encourages all the tendencies in the 
direction of a more cordial and complete Union, and yet 
declines to draw the strings which bind the three king- 
doms together too suddenly and too tightly, all will 
go well,—indeed better than they would go if the Union 
were not to be cautiously and gradually developed. 
But the great change which would result from a suc- 
cessful effort to extract from Parliament the endorse- 
ment of the Report of the Commission on the Financial 
Relations of Ireland and Great Britain, would be, 
in fact, a long stride backwards, and a reversal of 
all that has been done,—and done in great measure 
by Mr. Gladstone himself,—since the Exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland were amalgamated in 1817. 
We have never objected in the least to recognise frankly 
that there are still patent differences in the financial, and 
indeed other than financial, conditions of the three king- 
doms which it would be folly to ignore or to endeavour to 
suppress. The Scotch, for instance, would never give up, 
—and it would be madness to ask them to give up,— 
their separate Church and ecclesiastical self-government, 
any more than Ireland would give up her religious con- 
nection with Rome. The silliest policy we could imagine 
would be to attempt a centralising revolution, which 
would really mean in effect an instigation to revolt. But 
neither would we give up the gradual but steady progress 
in the direction of unity which has confirmed the Union 
between England and Scotland and usefully promoted the 
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Union between Great Britain and Ireland. What this new 
movement means is a great step back towards the ideas 
which prevailed before the Act of Union, and which were 
recognised, but recognised only with the intention of find- 
ing the way out of that circle of ideas embodied in the Act 
of Union between Great Britain and Ireland. In 1817 a 
great step was taken towards the financial unity of the 
two kingdoms, and after that step, about every decade saw 
new steps taken, of which Mr. Gladstone was the chief 
adviser. Now we are suddenly asked to undo all 
that has been done, and indeed to repent ourselves 
that it has been done, and to take up once more the point 
of view from which Ireland was to be regarded as a 
perfectly distinct and separate financial entity. To our 
mind, the Government should have said :—‘ This is a step 
backwards. We need no Commission to find us fresh 
reasons for not taking this step backwards. We have 
reasons enough in the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment was formed, and which the constituencies of the 
country so vigorously endorsed.’ That would have 
been, we think, the most intelligible, the most authorita- 
tive, and the most straightforward course; and we can 
never repeat often enough that what the country wants in 
a Government is to govern, and not to be continually 
asking for fresh instructions, when it has already received 
proof enough of the confidence placed in its general policy. 
There may be reasons for getting a measure or two passed 
before offering battle on the financial relations of the two 
countries, but if so we regret their existence, and wish 
they could have been passed by. Fabius Cunctator was 
a great General, but he was gaining time, when Rome was 
not ready, to fight her most formidable foe. So far as we 
can judge, the present Government should be ready to 
accept battle on a matter touching closely the very 
principle of its own existence. 





THE RUSSIAN RUMOURS. 


E do not believe the statements recently published 

as to the health of the Czar, and we disbelieve 

the denials. The statements are vitiated by their 
imaginary date, as no such messages would have been 
allowed to leave St. Petersburg, and the denials are 
matters almost of etiquette. The secrecy as to their 
personal affairs which all Sovereigns are compelled 
to maintain if they would not die of torture under 
the burning-glass of the Press, is defended by a system of 
what is best described as diplomatic lying, which again 
produces a crop of inventions, rumours, and half-true 
stories such as compelled the English Sovereigns to 
establish that amazing institution—amazing, we mean, in 
a democratic country—the daily Court Circular, which it 
is said a Radical newspaper once tried to suppress, and 
perished of suppressing. Such inventions are circulated 
almost hourly in all autocratic States, and in Russia they 
are unusually frequent and unusually exasperating to the 
Court, because of two circumstances. One is that the 
Czar:is always in real danger from assassins—danger so 
acute that it might shake Lord Roberts’s nerves or those 
of Mr. Whymper—and that his Majesty’s health is, as it 
happens, from circumstances connected with the succes- 
sion, matter of almost historic importance. There is no 
heir yet in the direct line; for though there is no Salic 
Law in Russia, the little Grand Duchess Olga does not count 
until all maie descendants of Nicholas I. have expired ; 
the Cesarewitch, the next brother of the Emperor, is 
afflicted with the form of consumption which Englishmen 
used to call “a decline,” and could not bear the rigours of 
a Russian winter; while the third brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, is almost too young to reign, and is always 
described by those who know anything of his personality 
as not yet very strong. It is certain that the Czar 
cannot possess his father’s iron constitution, and certain, 
too, that he is, and if the present system endures, 
he must remain, terribly overworked. It is not 
only that he must do work, sedentary work with 
papers, for eight or ten hours a day, like an English 
barrister or physician in great practice, but that the kind 
of work is so exhausting to the nerves. It is bad enough 
to be Viceroy of India, with two or three hundred execu- 
tive orders to sign in a week, 10 per cent. of which may 
“make” or nearly ruin individuals; but a Viceroy is 


——.,, 
authority. The “supreme order” of the Czar, ag it; 
called, has the force of law, cannot in numerous cage, : 
dispensed with, and in others almost as numerous, aff 
great interests, great political movements, or the fate of 
persons to whom enormous powers are n : 
intrusted. Every such order requires an effort of th 
mind. People talk of autocrats as if they were n 
demons, but in reality they are men of business, harsh or 
gentle as temperament may incline, but still most anriog, 
that their policy or administration or special fad shoylj 
succeed, and increase either the dignity or the happinoy 
of the Empire they are set to rule. It is almog 
impossible for a man in weak health to fill such a pog 
without occasionally breaking down, and as every brea}. 
down is for many purposes an interregnum, reports ag t) 
the Czar’s health are studied and invented, as in En 
are reports that the majority is revolting. Some of they 
may be true or all of them may be false, but none of then 
can be trusted unless confirmed by official or profession, 
admissions. 


What appears to be admitted this time is that the Czy 
is going to Livadia for the benefit of his health, whic 
has been tried by his work, and by travelling through 
Europe with the unbearable burden of his autocracy sti] 
on his shoulders. It is also admitted that plans: for mp. 
lieving him, by the formation of a new Council which yi] 
sift business for him, have been considered, and it may bk 
in principle accepted. Such a Council, it may be feared, 
will do but little good. There are Committees by the 
dozen already in Russia, and though they get through an 
enormous mass of work, they do not relieve the Emperor, 
Everybody with a great affair on his hands desires, must 
have, will have, that “supreme order,” if only to relieve 
himself from responsibility ; and the Emperor himself 
unless he is a Romulus Augustulus, of which there is no 
modern instance, wants himself to give that order, or at 
least to retain the power of giving it. He does not com. 
pletely trust the Committees, knowing that his own awful 
power is sometimes only a weapon in their hands; and 
besides, Committees in Russia are not unanimous any 
more than anywhere else. On the contrary, they are full 
of intestine broils, sometimes carried on with a deadly 
bitterness unusual in free countries, where the personal 
issues at stake are not so heavy nor so dependent on the 
opinion of one man. If the Czar does not settle a matter, 
he has to decide which party in a Committee shall settle 
it; and it is more than doubtful whether this is the less 
exhausting function of the two. Indian Viceroys and 
Governors of Crown Colonies certainly do not find it 0, 
and though they are not as absolute as Czars, the 
Czars neither wish to do injustice nor to affront and dis. 
hearten their own specially selected servants. Moreover 
—and this is in no slight degree the gist of the whole 
matter—Sovereigns with great power left them wish 
nowadays to be seen exerting that power. They have 4 
distaste for the old screens. The Emperor Francis Joseph, 
who belongs to an older date, still acts, sometimes very 
strongly indeed, from behind a veil; but the Czar, the 
German Emperor, King Humbert—who has just refused 
a dissolution—and all the small Kings of the Balkan 
Peninsula prefer that they should be permanently visible 
to their subjects. That change, which is visible every- 
where and is of immense political importance, is usually 
ascribed to vanity, the modern passion for self-advertise- 
ment infecting even Kings; but there is another and a 
higher reason for it also. The Kings feel the impact of 
their time; they believe, often more strongly than the 
facts justify, that Monarchy is upon its trial, and they 
cannot help desiring to show that it is a most useful 
and beneficial insjitution. ‘Look at me and my work,’ 
says the King in effect, and ‘see how well I doit. Iam 
rapid; I am decided; I am impartial between classes; 
does that cumbrous and slow-moving representative system 
of yours really work better in your interests than I do, or, 
for that matter, nearly as well?’ It isa most natural ambi- 
tion, manifested in our time even by editors, who would do 
much better to keep in retirement, but it has in great auto- 
cratic States two most serious disadvantages. One which is 
everywhere noticed is that it so frightfully increases the 
strain on the hereditary principle. The State is left 
dependent on the capacity of the Sovereign, and con- 
sequently every blunder and every misfortune—and 
blunders and misfortunes are occasionally inevitable— 





protected from doing too much harm by immutable laws, 
customs, and responsibilities to the ultimate Home 


is carried to the discredit either of Monarchy as an 
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the special agnaety then ne Be 

‘on is incapable, or nearly incapable, for his 
the ne ae to pieces, as happened in 1848 
po sia and in @ less marked degree even in Prussia. 
- epee disadvantage, which is less noticed, is that 
ee does not wish for, and does not seek for, a man 
f. wind to be his adlatus or second self. There is not 
: a Minister reigning in Europe at this minute unless 
it be Lord Salisbury, and he only “reigns” in foreign 
affairs There are Ministers by the hundred, and Com- 
mittees of Ministers by the score, but there is no Grand 
Vizier wielding openly the powers of the Monarchy, and 
while obeying, still protecting his master from the blaze 
of the public eyes. Prince Bismarck was such a Minister, 
Count Cavour was such a Minister, even Prince Gortscha- 
koff was such @ Minister; but the breed seems to have 
passed away, the last of them, M. Stambouloff, Grand 
Vizier of the petty State of Bulgaria, dying of assassins’ 
knives and his master’s dislike. This may be no loss to 
the world, because autocracy is a bad system which 
demands of Nature what Nature in every department of 
life refuses to give, a hereditary succession of men of 
genius; but that it is bad for the autocracies and the 
nations under them we have no doubt whatever. The 
good of autocracies is all lost when they go into commis- 
sion, while the evil of them, the irresponsibility of those 
who give orders, remains as before. There is no picked 
man at the top with the right of general control; genius, 
the help of which every dynasty wants now and then, 
disappears ; and when the Sovereign is frivolous or ill or 
unequal to the work, the vitality of the throne, its power 
of imparting energy to an immense administration, dis- 
appears. And this want of vitality very soon filters down, 
for no Committee or Commission or Council will choose, 
or ever has chosen, great men for the headship of depart- 
ments. They are as jealous and suspicious of such men 
as the French Republicans are of Marshals, and for the 
same reasons. The whole fabric grows weak, and an 
autocratic State which loses its energy is in danger of 
revolution, or what is much worse, of Nihilism or Anarchy. 
We look as historians upon the disappearance of Grand 
Viziers as one of the many signs that the autocracies are 
becoming Cxsarisms, and exposing themselves to all the 
evils which must accompany that mode of government. 
It is a possible mode no doubt, but hereditary Cesarism 
is a form of government never yet practically tried, and 
in theory at least impossible. What is to happen if the 
Cesar is just sick enough to be incompetent ? 


institution, Or of 





LORD KIMBERLEY. 


ta Home-rule Peers have chosen Lord Kimberley to 
lead the party in the House of Lords. That the 
choice is a wise one we do not doubt. Lord Kimberley is 
personally popular with both sides; he has great experi- 
ence, and if not a great speaker, he is at any rate a very 
fairdebater. He has, too, an intimate knowledge of all the 
great questions of the day. His experience of home affairs 
ucquired in the work of county government, in managing 
a great estate, and in acting as a member of various Com- 
missions during nearly fifty years of public life, gives 
him a first-hand knowledge of all English subjects. 
Whether the problem be education, rates and local taxation, 
agricultural depression, land tenure, employers’ liability, 
the Church question, or the Labour question, Lord 
Kimberley knows something about it, and can contribute 
to its discussion. Again, Lord Kimberley has a con- 
siderable knowledge of foreign affairs. He was Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs some forty-five years ago, and 
Foreign Secretary in 1894, He knows the Empire, too, 
from official knowledge better than any man alive, for he 
has held the post of Secretary of State for the Colonies 
twice, and that of Indian Secretary no less than three times. 
He may even claim to know Ireland in addition to 
foreign affairs, England, the Colonies, and India, for he 
was Viceroy for two years. Indeed, as far as official 
experience of affairs goes, there is no one living who can 
approach his record. Mr. Gladstone can, of course, as the 
man who was four times Premier, claim to have exercised 
far more influence and authority; but what we are 
speaking of now is official experience. Mr. Gladstone 
“yas never at the India Office; he never settled the 
thousand and one minor problems that arise weekly at 
the Colonial Office; he never managed the diplomatic 





business of the nation; and he was never Viceroy of 
Ireland. Lord Kimberley’s position towards the govern- 
ing machine is indeed more like that of one of the 
great permanent officials,—if one can imagine a head 
of a Department who was so repeatedly shifted about 
that he got to know all the Departments. The 
parallel may indeed be used on other grounds. Lord 
Kimberley’s attitude in the various offices he has 
held has always been very much that of a permanent 
official happening by an accident to have power as 
well as knowledge. He never went to any of his great 
offices with any special policy or any cut-and-dried plan 
of action, but always rather with the intention of carrying 
on the Queen’s Government in the Department with 
vigour and efficiency. The result was that his offices were 
very little heard of while he occupied them; but this is 
always the case when the Minister is rather an experienced 
administrator than a man of strong ideas. One, indeed, 
of the most remarkable things about Lord Kimberley’s 
career is the fact that he never came to grief or got into 
serious political trouble over any official act. Of almost every 
other public man with a career as long as his it is possible 
or necessary to say that he got into dreadful hot water here, 
that he made himself very unpopular there, or that he did 
a very stupid and unwise thing on this or that occasion. 
Lord Kimberley, being human, made, of course, plenty of 
minor mistakes while in office, but his indiscretions were 
never of the blazing kind,—never of the sort that produce 
catastrophes. That this happy result was in a great part due 
to the confidence which Lord Kimberley inspired in “ the 
office” cannot be doubted. Lord Kimberley managed 
wherever he went to make the chief permanent officials feel 
that he was a man of weight and judgment,—one who could 
both receive and give counsel. Hence they worked for him 
with special loyalty and satisfaction. They knew that he 
was a safe man—one who could be counted upon to do 
the sane and reasonable thing in an emergency—and this 
made them trust him to an unusual degree. Not seldom 
the permanent staff feel that they have got either a mule, 
a “screw,” or a “ nasty-tempered one” between the shafts, 
and are therefore anxious as to how the journey will be 
managed. When Lord Kimberley was in harness they 
knew that they had got a perfectly reliable horse. 
We do not, of course, want to talk as if these qualities 
constitute the highest statesmanship; but at any rate 
they are very useful. In Lord Kimberley, Lord Salisbury 
is at any rate confronted with a man whose official experi- 
ence is without a rival. That is a matter of no small 
importance to a party whose réle for the next few years 
must be chiefly critical. But, it may be urged, if Lord 
Kimberley has so much of the experienced permanent 
official in him, he will not prove at all a good party leader. 
Curiously enough, that is not the case. Though by no 
means an extremist, Lord Kimberley has always shown 
himself a good party man in the fullest sense of the term. 
No whispers that he will not stand this or that, or that he 
willresign rather than adopt such and such a course, are ever 
connected with his name, nor has it ever been said of him 
that personal dislike for any particular statesman on his 
own side would affect his actions. If Lord Kimberley 
has ever in his own mind differed with the decisions of his 
party on matters of policy, he has always held his tongue, 
and he thus has entirely escaped the humiliation of swallow- 
ing in June what he declared as monstrous in January. No 
possible objection, then, can be made to Lord Kimberley 
on the ground that he is not a stalwart. His party 
loyalty, be that a virtue or a vice, is at any rate beyond 
suspicion. 

People sometimes talk as if the appointment of a Home- 
rule leader in the House of Lords were a matter of very 
little moment. “What does it matter,” they say, “ who 
leads the forty odd gentlemen who constitute the party in 
the Peers?” We do not agree with this view. We hold 
that the matter is of real importance, and that Lord 
Kimberley, by becoming the leader in the Lords, has ob- 
tained a very important a A ready proof of our 
contention may be arrived at by considering what would 
happen supposing by any accident that the present 
Ministry went out of office. The Queen would have to 
send for one of the chief men of the Opposition to form a 
Ministry,—i.e., either for the leader of the Home-rule 
party in the House of Lords, or for the leader in the 
Commons. The last time she had to make the choice she 
sent for the jeader in the Peers,—i.e., for Lord Rosebery. 
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There is no reason why on the occasion we are thinking 
of she should not do the same again. In all probability, 
no doubt, Lord Kimberley would suggest that she should 
summon Sir William Harcourt, but it is possible that, 
influenced, say, by assurances that several important men 
would not serve under Sir William Harcourt, he might not 
adopt such a course. In any case the summons, even 
when coupled with a refusal to be Premier, would 
confer very great power and influence. It is idle, then, to 
deny that Lord Kimberley has been placed in a position 
of great importance owing to his selection as leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords. There is yet another 
aspect of the case which deserves notice. It would appear 
that the Liberal party is now led by two Consuls. Before 
Lord Rosebery resigned he was undoubtedly leader of the 
party, for that position always belongs to an ex-Premier. 
Now, however, there is no acknowledged leader, for there is 
no other Home-ruler in politics who has ever held the office 
of Premier. And theoretically the leader in the Commons 
and the leader in the Lords are of co-ordinate authority. 
Therefore it is not unfair to say that the Home-rule party 
is under a species of dual control. No doubt the practical 
importance of this point is not very great. Sir William 
Harcourt will most probably insist on having his own way 
in the Commons, and Lord Kimberley will either have to 
follow suit or else be ignored. Still, there is just the 
possibility of Sir William Harcourt differing with Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. If that were to happen, and if 
Lord Kimberley were to be on the side of the majority of 
the leaders in the Commons, the party might easily find 
that the consular system was not an easy one to work. 
Into such speculations, however, it is unnecessary to go. 
It is enough to note that Lord Kimberley has been chosen 
leader in the Lords, and that the choice 1s a wise one. In 
Lord Kimberley the Home-rule Peers have got a chief 
whose great experience is only equalled by his perfect 
party loyalty. After all, that is not a bad combination in 
troublous times. 





MR. MORLEY AS A PARTY SPEAKER. 


M R. MORLEY is improving greatly as a partisan, 

and declining as a statesman. His speech 
yesterday week at Broughty Ferry was a masterly plat- 
form speech, but in our opinion it was one that, when he 
first passed from the literary to the political career, he 
would have felt it unworthy of him to make. He told a 
story of a politician of one of whose remarks Lord John 
Russell had said that it was everything that a Parlia- 
mentary remark should be. “It was offensive, it was 
alliterative, and it was true.” And applying that descrip- 
tion to some attack of a Parliamentary opponent who 
had described the Opposition asa “ miserable misguided 
minority,” he characterised it as very nearly attaining 
that ideal. “It was rather offensive, it was completely 
alliterative, and it was not very true.” We drop the 
alliterativeness, which Mr. Morley has too much good 
oratorical taste to aim at, but we may certainly say with the 
most conscientious moderation of his speech at Broughty 
Ferry that it was “rather offensive and not very true.” 
He asserted that if he was taken to see a play, and found 
the first act bad and ridiculous, he expected to see the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth acts also bad and ridiculous, 
and he had no reason to suppose that the remaining acts 
of the present political drama of the present Government 
would at all differ from the first act. That remark 
was surely more than “rather offensive.” It was for 
the most part the angry prophecy of an irritable 
adversary, and so far as it was a criticism of the past, 
it was flagrantly unjust on the one point on which Mr. 
Morley himself is the best judge, for it ignored the Irish 
Land Act of last Session, on which his own Irish party had 
compelled him to give his support to the Government, 
though it was given reluctantly enough. As for his 
description of the withdrawn Education Bill, it was in our 
opinion as unjust as party prejudice could make it. No 
doubt the Bill was too ambitious, and unfortunately 
divided the Conservative Educationists of Lancashire 
from the Conservative Educationists of other parts of the 
country on a subject on which almost every Member of 
Parliament was coached by a great group of professional 
experts, so that no elaborate Bill could well have been 


$$ 
Bill was ever less fairly and less broadly criticised, We 
confident that it would not have degraded, but on the cop, 
trary would have raised, the character of elementary edy 
tion ; that instead of lowering the authority of the Hducatig 
Department, it would have intrusted it with ample power 
to guide the local authorities into a wise and intellig 
policy adapted to the wants of the localities; and thy 
it would have settled the religious controversy on ty 
only principle which combines respect for every paren, 
authority, with a religious system. But any one may kig 
at a withdrawn Bill, though the fact that it hag bee 
withdrawn, especially when it deals with a Subject of 
which everybody knows enough to be ready with detail 
criticism at his fingers’ ends, is far from fatal to ity 
policy. 

But the worst part of Mr. Morley’s speech was thy 
directed to the question of the Irish financial relations t, 
Great Britain. He insisted on Lord Castlereagh’s promiy 
to Ireland at the Treaty of Union as if that Treaty haj 
never contemplated any gradual change of system deviatj 
from that founded on the theory of the relative taxa}, 
capacities of the two countries. He ignored altogethe 
the eighty years of steady approximation between th 
finances of the two islands, in which Mr. Gladstone hin, 
self had led the policy of approximation, and the Irish, 
instead of opposing him, had only done their best to get, 
off a policy of considerable expenditure in Ireland by way 
of compensation for the equalisation of the two financial 
systems. He ignored altogether the Reports of two othe 
Commissions which had differed widely from th 
Report on which the present agitation is raised, 
And he said nothing at all of one of the most in. 
portant features of the case, the comparatively very light 
local taxation in Ireland which goes so far towark 
placing Ireland on an equality with other countries, era 
when you consider its total taxation only, and ignon 
entirely the set-offs in respect of Great Britain’s speci 
contribution towards the expense of Irish administration, 
Finally, after assailing vigorously the notion that what le 
calls Great Britain’s lavish expenditure on Irish adminis. 
tration is any equivalent for what he treats as the over. 
taxation of Ireland, he suddenly says that he has no ida 
of proposing so to alter the indirect taxation of Ireland 
on whisky, tea, and tobacco, as to make the dutia 
different in Ireland and Great Britain,—which, so fara 
we can judge, had been the drift of all his previow 
argument,—but that “these devices do not exhaust the 
resources of civilisation, there are other methods of r 
adjustment,” which looks very much as if he were coming 
round to the policy he had condemned,—the policy of 
setting off at least a great opening for lavish expenditurein 
Ireland against an assumed overtaxation. If his wish to 
keep all the indirect taxation the same in the two kingdoms 
means anything, surely it means that Ireland 1s to be, in 
his estimation, overtaxed, but that we are to gire 
back lump sums as the equivalent of that overtam 
tion, a device which would, we suspect, end in the er 
couragement of all sorts of speculative and dangerous 
financial experiments. 

Mr. Morley closes his speech with an attempt to redress 
the balance of its extreme unfairness’ by praising Lord 
Salisbury’s Treaty of Arbitration with the United States. 
It is a very just tribute to a serious attempt to draw the 
two nations closer to each other ; and whether the attempt 
succeeds or fails, the attempt itself is a great step on the 
right side, and will certainly do something to conciliate 
public feeling across the Atlantic towards the Old Country, 
though the people of the Western States seem always to 
be of two opposite minds, divided between a hearty desire 
to give us a knock-down blow, and (as we hope) an equally 
hearty desire to let nobody else give us a knock-down 
blow. It is, however, easy for Mr. Morley to be im- 
partial when the Government which he so much 
despises and derides plays into his own hands,—as it 
certainly very rarely does,—on questions of foreign policy. 
But his tribute to the Arbitration Treaty is the only 
attempt to be fair in one of the most recklessly partisal 
speeches which we remember to have read from any states- 
man of the Opposition. In the comparison betweet 
Charles Townshend, as delineated by Burke, and Mr. 
Balfour, with which Mr. Morley brightened and gavé 
edge to a part of his speech,—we quite admit that Mr. 





passed in any reasonable time. But in our opinion no 


Morley’s personalities are never brutal, it is only against 
the Government as a whole. that he rails and almost spits 
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d Burke as saying that “to please 

aay object ” of Charles ee _ 
to tax and to please, any more than to love an 

Z op not given > men. However, he attempted 
4” No such attempt, we think we can say with con- 
fidence was ever made by Mr. Morley. He often 
: much more than just to the brilliant men of 
he past, but in the politics of the present he pre- 
fers blows to compliments ; and he certainly knows how 
to give them when they are aimed at individuals, with 
a certain literary grace. But even when they are 
aimed at Governments, he should avoid rancour, and he 
does not avoid rancour when he gets upon the platform. 
This speech is full of party rancour, and shows less than 
ever of that wish to do justice to his opponents at which 
at one time Mr. Morley’s public speeches certainly aimed. 
He is catching from his Irish allies the habit and art of an 
invective which does not really mean half as much as it 
says. No doubt, as Mr. Disraeli once said, that sort of 
invective lends ornament to debate; but while it lends 
ornament to debate, it detracts from its usefulness. His 
is a great figure on the Opposition Bench because he really 
cares for the causes he takes up, and is not willing to 
abandon any cause only because it is not popular. But 
you may identify your cause too much with yourself, and 
Mr. Morley seems to us to be falling into that unfortunate 
habit which, when he gave himself to literature only, he 
would have been the first to condemn. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO BENIN. 


HE popular notion in this country that the British 

T Government is an ill-informed one is, we are con- 

vinced by long experience, unfounded. Its agents have 

a certain disdain for intrigue and finesse which often 

makes the weaker kind of dipiomatists pronounce them 

very stupid, they have very little secret-service money at 

their disposal—though a good sum is on rare occasions 

forthcoming when a payment is indispensable—and there 

is often a jealousy of England which keeps them outside 

the freemasonry of the highest circles of the Continent. 

The British Intelligence Department is, however, far more 

active than is supposed; it is often served by most devoted 

and capable men—a true history of British “spies” would 

make the world stare—and it has one unequalled advan- 

tage, that there is hardly a place on earth where there is 

not an Englishman who knows everything, and who in 

any crisis has one dominant thought, that whatever 

happens England must not be defeated. We have known 

Englishmen, and, strangely enough, Americans too, in the 

wildest parts of Asia, who have risked life and all that 
makes life endurable rather than a British Government 

should remain ignorant of what they deemed essential 

information. The old story of the explorer who in the 
heart of blackest Africa thought himself at last outside 
civilisation, but detected on the god in a native temple the 
stamp of a Birmingham manufactory, is, we fear, only too 

exactly true. Nevertheless, the Government sometimes 
makes mistakes—almost invariably from the same cause, 
the cold audacity of the high officers it trusts—and out- 
siders who warn it against over-confidence are always on 
the right side. We would warn it, therefore, not to 
consider it a certainty that Benin can be crushed as 
Ashantee was. There is no evidence that the Sheik of 
Benin—we refuse to degrade the word “ King”—is an idiot 
of the Prempeh type; there is no evidence that Benin as 
a State is as disorganised as Ashantee proved to be; and 
there is evidence that the city is the centre of one of 
those foul forms of worship which, with human sacrifice 
for their central idea, exist among all the fiercer negro 
tribes, which are supported in Hayti, Jamaica, and the 
whole West Coast by strong secret societies, and which 
are irreconcilably opposed to the dominance of the white 
man. Strange as it may appear, these dreadful rudi- 
mentary faiths sometimes excite among their devotees a 
true fighting fanaticism—they did so both in Mexico and 
Hayti—and though the march upon Benin may be a mere 
parade in the tropics, dangerous only from the climate 
and the badness of the water, it may also be a march 
through thirty-five miles of forest with rank undergrowth, 
full of men content to give their lives if only they can 
take an equal number of the invaders’. There is no puzzle 
like the courage of the negro, except his cowardice, for 
both are intermittent, excessive, and apparently unreason- 





able. The very same men are brave in the morning and 
poltroons in the evening, and will charge without reason 
and fly without a cause, just as some animals, baboons in 
particular, also will. The truth seems to be, a truth con- 
stantly revealed whenever negroes are thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, that they are physically brave men, but are utter 
savages, acting always upon impulses which they never 
control, and which have but a slight relation to dread 
for their own skins; the latter, indeed, they surrender 
without resistance to the hideous cruelty of their own 
chiefs. It is perfectly possible that the priests, who rule 
in Benin, pressed on one side by the advance of Mahom- 
medanism, and on the other by that of civilisation, mad- 
dened by fear of losing their ascendency, and full of that 
latent dislike and fear of the European which is in every 
African and every Asiatic, may do their utmost to inflame 
their followers, and make a most murderous running fight 
of it through those thirty-five miles of forest. Negroes 
with muskets and knives are under such circumstances 
not despicable enemies, and if we were defeated the whole 
Coast would be up, and both we and the French would 
have Western Africa to reconquer. The French are no 
safer in Dahomey than we in Ashantee. We know what 
our own negroes in the West Indies are capable of when 
they are once beyond control, and on the West Coast 
beyond the range of our guns we are, if not defenceless, 
at least most inadequately defended. There is no force 
there with which we could resist the rush of a hundred 
thousand blacks, even if armed only with spears and 
clubs, provided only that they would continue rushing. 
We none of us expect that, but it might happen never- 
theless; did happen when, in 1801-3, the French army 
which had conquered at Marengo was defeated by the 
blacks of Hayti. It could happen only, it is said, when 
the tribes are moved by some common feeling of super- 
stition; but that is precisely the feeling to which the 
Sheik of Benin is appealing, and heartily as we may despise 
the appeal, Fetishism, Vaudooism, Obeahism, Egboism, 
call it by any barbarian name you like, is not a faith, as 
all who know the West Indies will admit, which is easily 
eradicated, or one which Europeans, when it is once fully 
excited, can afford to hold in contempt. 


We shall be told, and that by very eminent persons, 
that we are wasting breath, that all our triumphs have 
been secured by neglecting such considerations, that if 
Europe once begins counting heads she may as well 
abandon her great task of civilising the dark continents. 
In Asia, as in North-East, Southern, and Western Africa, 
we are outnumbered, incurably and permanently out- 
numbered, by ten to one, and we must either accept that 
position, and make up for it by science and audacity, or 
retire defeated. That is perfectly true, as it is true also 
that in lands where the only roads are paths, and the only 
beasts of burden human beings, the size of an expedition 
is often the greatest obstacle to its success. A knife will 
go through cheese when an iron mace would not. Both 
allegations are supported by the experience of almost all 
our tropical expeditions ; but still the disproportion must 
always be wise or foolish according to its degree. The 
Government would not, we presume, send a corporal’s 
guard and expect that to dethrone the ruler of Benin. 
There must be sufficient men, however few they may be, 
and our point is, that in our ignorance of the numbers, and 
the quality, and the motives of the men opposed to us, 
who certainly mean to kill us all if they can, we may be 
underestimating that sufficiency. We do not say we are 
—we leave that absolutely to the professional experis— 
but we contend, merely as experienced onlookers, that a 
check, a serious check, is possible, that if it occurs we shall 
have much more than Benin on our hands, and that con- 
sequently we ought to arrange for reserves as energetically 
and as carefully as for the Expedition itself. It is at this 
point that we habitually fail, not from want of fore- 
thought so much as from want of the kind of imagina- 
nation which sees a defeat, or if that is too big a word, a 
check, to be within the range of possibilities. It is folly 
to say that it is outside them. We were compelled in 
India after a century of encouraging experience to triple 
our white army, and we may rely on it that as we advance 
in Africa, and press more and more closely upon her 
savagery, dethroning her chiefs and disestablishing her 
priesthood, we shall at some point or other repeat that sad 
and costly expesience. The point may not be Benin, 
probably will not be Benin—though local authorities 
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clearly know nothing about Benin, or the recent massacre 
would not have occurred—but. it will arrive some day, 
and that soon. The notion that we can rule and civilise 


millions of hereditary savages, all armed, however imper- 
fectly, with a handful of Marines for army, is an illusion, 
as great an illusion as that which persuaded Lord Dal- 
housie, one of the ablest administrators who ever lived, 
that we could hold all India in safety with less than 
twenty thousand of the Queen’s troops. We need more 
force on the African coast, and if it is urged that we have 
no more to send, we can but point out again as we did 
last week that that is owing to the mixed operation 
of our pride and parsimony. We ought, if we are 
going on with this work of conquering Africa, to have 
a Legion specially adapted for tropical expeditions, 
permanently ready to send to the scene whenever a 
catastrophe has occurred. If we do not we shall have 
frequent massacres and recurrent “checks,” with all the 
expense and loss of trained lives which they entail, and 
with these graver consequences, that the great task will 
remain partly unperformed, and that those who perform 
it will be disqualified by their own fear, and therefore 
their own dislike, of those they are to rule. The very key 


to British success in managing dark men, especially 


negroes, is British serenity, which it is impossible to keep 
up while every agent feels that his own life and his wife’s 
are at the mercy of savages, and that sovereignty rests 
upon nothing but a hastily formed idea. We are teaching 
these dark people at every step we take how to resist, and 
yet we act on almost all occasions, and especially in these 
West Coast expeditions, as if resistance were the dream of 
people who stay at home, and call for the police if they 
see a runaway cow. It is nonsense to talk of local 
experience as if it made up for everything. The 
unhappy men who perished the other day through 
their own foolish optimism and stupid gallantry, were not 
men just landed from Europe, but the experienced and 
competent “ authorities” of the Coast. 





EPISCOPAL PATRONAGE. 


is his reply to the farewell addresses presented to him 

last week, the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
with dignified confidence of his own efforts to do justice 
in the administration of his late diocese. He made no 
express mention of patronage as one of the special fields 
in which this virtue has to be exercised, but there is little 
doubt that it was in his mind, and still less that it was in 
the mind of his hearers. Justice, it is true, is more 
directly concerned with the administration of discipline; but 
here the opportunities for making mistakes are much fewer, 
and, suspicious as the public is of Bishops, it has not yet 
accused them of deliberately condemning innocent men or 
acquitting guilty men. The exercise of patronage, on the 
other hand, gives rise to constant complaints, and, so far 
as we can see, always must give rise to them. So many 
things have to be taken into account, so many warring 
considerations weighed against one another, that after the 
most conscientious labour there will still be differences 
of opinion as to the merits of an Episcopal appointment. 
In point of fact what is challenged nowadays is commonly 
not so much the choice that a Bishop has made as the 
principle by which his choice has been determined. The 
popular complaint is not that a Bishop has appointed a 
bad man, but that his nominee has the wrong kind of 
merit. When the patron and his censors are not agreed 
upon the sort of man that ought to be chosen to fill a 
vacant benefice, it is not wonderful that they should be at 
issue as to the wisdom of the choice actually made. 

At first sight it seems the easiest thing possible to lay 
down the lines which a Bishop ought to follow when he 
has a living to give away. In almost every case a benefice 
implies a cure of souls, and it is this fact that the Bishop 
ought steadily to keep in mind. He ought to pass in 
review all the men he knows, either personally or by repute, 
and to pick out of them the man he thinks most fitted for 
the work that has to be done, and then to make the 
appointment. It is a laborious business, but it is a 
perfectly simple one. So at least the Bishop may think ; 
but he must be very new to the work if he has not found 
out that the public think nothing of the sort. There are 
at least three qualifications that the public are inclined to 
rate more highly. The first is age. A Bishop may have 
taken immense pains to discover the best man for a vacant 


living. He may have made all possible inquirieg 
ransacked his own and his friends’ memories in order 
no man shall be appointed so long as there is any 

to think that a better man could be found to take it, And 
yet when his choice is made the Bishop will almost certs: 
be asked why he has passed over Mr. A, who has begg M 
many years in orders, in favour of Mr. B, who ig com, 
paratively new to clerical work. It is useless to rem; 
the questioner that the living is not a prize to jy 
given away in consideration of past services, that _ 
do not send our oldest General into the field, and that the 
care of a parish may make as heavy demands on strep 
and vigour and freshness of conception as any military 
command. He will argue all the same that if there a, 
no rewards for what a man has done, there will no lon 
be any inducement for him to do work worthy of rey, 
and that the number of years Mr. A has been a curate, » 
has held a smaller living, give him the first claim to th 
Bishop’s favour. And there is just this much ¢ 
truth in the contention, that if length of service is whol} 
left out of sight in the distribution of patronage, th, 
effect will be to discourage a certain class of worker, 
There are some men, happily, who will go on giving their 
best work whether that work is recognised or not. By 
there are others who need the sunshine of recognition 
draw out their best work, and Mr. A may be one of they, 
Mr. B will be useful wherever he is; Mr. A will be 
much more useful in a position which proves to him tha 
what he has done years ago has been remembered to hig 
advantage. 

Something of the same partial truth is to be found jp 
the second popular qualification, residence in the dioceg 
in which the vacant benefice is situated. The Bishop, it 
may be, has a large knowledge of the clergy outside his 
diocese, and of this knowledge he naturally avails himself 
when he has to make an appointment. He has bem 
accustomed, perhaps, to say to himself, ‘If I had a living 
to give away, so and so is of all others the man I should 
present to it.’ Naturally, therefore, when a little later o 
he has a living to give away, he remembers and acts on his 
old conviction. No step is more certain to bring trouble 
on him that takes it. That a man outside the dioces 
should be promoted, while men inside the diocese are left 
where they have been for years, seems to many people the 
height of injustice. They forget that the object of 
patronage is the welfare of the parishioners, not the 
welfare of the parson, and that propinquity is one of the 
weakest titles to promotion that it is possible to set up, 
And yet even in this case it is true that if the clergy ar 
not to look for promotion from the hands of their om 
Bishop, their chance of being known to another Bishop 
may be very small indeed, and the closing of a natural 
road to advancement can hardly fail to create discon- 
tent among those who might otherwise have travelled 
along it. 

In these two cases, therefore, it is possible that a Bishop 
may himself be in doubt by which of two considerations 
his action ought to be determined. There is a third case, 
in which the popular suffrage is constantly given to 4 
particular man, and almost invariably given wrongly. 
This is the case of a curate who happens to be liked by 
the parishioners, and on whose behalf /this fact is often 
urged when the incumbent by whom he was appointed 
happens to die. The claim is generally disregarded by 
Bishops, and, as we think, rightly disregarded. If it were 
admitted it would very soon give the majority of curates 
a kind of jus successionis. It is very hard for 4 
parishioner to avoid signing a memorial asking the Bishop 
to give the living to the eurate, and as a matter of fact, 
wherever a curate is fairly popular such a memorial, if it 
were acted on in even a few cases, would come to be 
regarded as a matter of course. Yet it would, for the 
most part, represent nothing more valuable than a natural 
unwillingness to give an ungracious refusal. Apart from 
this there would be no serious preference for the curate 
over anybody else, and very possibly something less than 
a preference over an Episcopal nominee. More than this, 
even the best of curates is likely to work to less advan- 
tage in the parish where he has been a curate than in any 
other. If he simply follows his predecessor things are 
apt to run in grooves; if he makes changes they are 
regarded as slights on his predecessor, and are all the 





more resented because they are offered by one who has 
served under him. 
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able that those who listened to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on Wednesday week thought less of these 

eral principles of patronage than of a particular 
or ise of it. The circumstances in this instance were of 
exorcis® “usual kind, but they raised a question which is 
iikely to present itself with increasing frequency. More 
and more suffragan Bishops will probably be nominated 
‘1 order to overtake the inevitable arrears of Episcopal 
a The Act of Henry VIII. provides for their 
oul put it says nothing as to the source from which 
they are to be paid. In the old days this would have 
presented no difficulty. There was then an ample supply 
of sinecures with large incomes and no duties, and even if 
there had not been, Bishops were usually rich enough to 
pay their suffragans out of the ordinary income of their 
Sees. Unfortunately, when all the conditions that made 
the maintenance of a suffragan easy were present, no 
suffragans were wanted. The need has only arisen since 
sinecures have been abolished and episcopal incomes 
reduced. In London, as it happens, there are still in 
the Bishop’s patronage one or two livings with very large 
incomes. They are in the City, and though they have 
a population and a Church, the one is not very large 
and the other not very full. May these livings 
be utilised for the maintenance of suffragan Bishops? 
We see no reason against this plan. There is 
really no way of spending the income of the bene- 
fice in the parish, A fourth of the endowment would 
put the rector in a position of adequate dignity and 
comfort, and the question must always present itself, 
How can the remainder be best employed ? That question 
has already been answered in one case by converting the 
benefice into a college of preachers and lecturers. That 
is a very good way out of the difficulty, but we do not see 
that it is better than Bishop Temple’s solution. If 
suffragans are indispensable to the proper administration 
of the great diocese of London, why should not they be 
presented as opportunities offer to these wealthy benefices ? 
The ordinary work of an ineumbent can be thoroughly 
done by a resident curate, while the presence of an 
Episcopal rector gives dignity and importance to the 
parish and the sense of touch with larger interests out- 
side. This at least was the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s view, and, as it seems to us, it was a view 
that he had very good right to take. 


It is prob 








THE NEW JEWISH PROPAGANDA. 
T is a curious sign of the times that all sorts of faiths, 
even those which have always seemed indisposed to 
propagandism, are establishing, even in the regions that seem 
least adapted for their spread, a kind of mild propaganda 
of their own. We have Mrs. Besant preaching the religion of 
the Mahatmas; we have Buddhism establishing itself amongst 
us; we have Mahommedanism establishing its mosques while 
giving up the sword which was formerly its most effective 
weapon ; and now at last we have Judaism, though it never 
refused to admit Gentiles to a secondary position among the 
children of Israel as proselytes of the gate, girding itself up 
for a spiritual warfare of its own, and though profoundly un- 
willing to disturb any Christian faith that is not dissatisfied 
with itself, offering a sort of universalised and spiritualised 
Judaism to the world of thinkers who find it hard to accept the 
dogmas of the Christian Church, and especially hard to accept 
the doctrine of any kind of human mediation between God 
and man. In the Jewish Quarterly Review for January there 
is a very interesting article containing the criticisms of a 
great number of Jewish and Unitarian Christian writers 
and believers on Mr. Oswald J. Simon’s proposal for 
presenting to the non-Jewish world the spiritualised essence 
of the Jewish faith. Mr. Simon himself, however, is very 
anxious to make it clear that no “born Jew” wishes to cut 
himself loose from the hereditary stock and ritual of his 
historic faith. If such a one joined in the spiritualised 
worship which accepts the universal side of Judaism with- 
out its historic dress and its racial monopoly of a special 
covenant with God, he could never, Mr. Simon thinks, 
leave such a place of worship “without an unspeakable 
accession of faith in the spiritual destiny of his race. If 
never before, he would then for the first time in his life per- 
ceive something of that transcendent miracle, Jewish history. 
The staunch Jew, on the other hand, would find in the spread 








of his faith an intensified obligation to maintain its integrity, 
and to preserve such traditions as are necessary for that 
purpose. The whole-hearted Jew is in no need perhaps of 
stimulus, for in his own person, as in that of his progenitors, 
his faith is still a ‘wonder unto many.’ But the contagion 
of that faith, carried beyond the boundary of its hereditary 
depositaries, could never weaken the trust in God and the 
abiding love out of which the faith of others shall have 
grown.” So the new movement is to be combined, amongst 
the people of Israel at all events, with a steady adhesion to 
the old ritual and the reverence for the race through 
whose history the Jewish monotheism has been made known 
to men. It does not appear, however, that the more 
orthodox Jews fall in entirely with Mr. Simon’s views 
of the harmlessness of this spiritualised propaganda. The 
Rev. Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, discourages it in the 
plainest language as likely to lead Jews to cast off a 
burdensome ritual, and also to give the impression that 
the intolerant anti-Semitism of the day is disposing the 
Jews to ignore more or less the characteristic features of 
their historic faith. On the other hand, the editors of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Mr. Abrahams and Mr. Montefiore, 
are inclined to encourage the movement for a new Judaism; 
Mr. Abrahams heartily, Mr. Montefiore with reserves. The 
latter sympathises earnestly with its spirit, but has some 
doubts of its opportuneness, questioning whether the Jews 
have the men to lead it, and evidently feeling some little 
hesitation as to the suitability of the movement to the 
present condition of Christian theology, and as to the assumed 
revolt against Christian dogmas, on which the whole 
propaganda of a spiritualised Judaism rests so far as 
regards its promise of success, A few Unitarian 
Christians offer their opinions on the new movement. 
Dr. Martineau says briefly that he does not think that the 
spiritual religion of Mr. Simon and Mr. Montefiore really 
rests any longer on the Law and the Prophets, but mainly 
on the inward experience of the modern heart and conscience. 
The new school of Judaism starts, he thinks, from a point 
not only beyond the Law, but even beyond the greater 
Prophets; and he does not think it will help this move- 
ment to go back to the historic germ from which this more 
spiritual religion has been developed. Professor Hstlin 
Carpenter thinks that Christians who are dissatisfied with 
the dogmas of the Churches will hardly care to go back to 
a religion so closely bound up with a special race, or to 
accept a spiritual religion which has emphasised so little its 
spiritual horror of sin, and its passion for redeeming from 
their degradation those “ who are lost.” And Dr. Drummond 
avows his belief that though modern Christianity may have 
incorporated alien elements from “Greek philosophy and 
systems of sacerdotal mediation,” still itis in essence “the 
legitimate outgrowth and development of the finest and least 
sacerdotal elements of Old Testament teaching,” and, in 
brief, that Judaism, without the Christian tone and colour- 
ing, would never be anything like as fit to take hold of the 
popular heart, as Christianity itself. We must add that 
on the other hand, there are many very warm testimonies 
from both enlightened Jews and enlightened Jewesses,— 
though Mrs. Magnus gives her vote on the other side,—as 
well as from non-Jews, to the desire for some such spiritualised 
propaganda as Mr, Oswald John Simon has proposed. 


For our own part, we do not believe that the new 
propaganda has any chance of success, not only because it 
is so closely associated with the special inheritance of a 
particular race from which St. Paul had so much trouble in 
dissociating even the primitive Christianity, but because ite 
root idea is to repudiate that desire for mediation which is not 
only at the heart of Christianity, but, as we believe, deeply 
ingrained in the prophecy of the greatest of the Jewish 
Prophets. Whatever the newest scholarship may say of the 
non-Messianic character of the picture of the man of sorrows 
acquainted with grief who was to bear the infirmities of 
Israel, and by whose stripes the chosen people were to be 
healed, or of him who in all Israel’s afflictions was to be 
afflicted, and by the angel of whose presence Israel was to 
be saved, it cannot say that prophecies of this type 
did not look forward to a kind of mediation between 
God and his people, in which a suffering and purified 
humanity,—far removed from the average humanity of even 
a humble and faithful child of Israel,—was to take a very 
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impressive and visible share. Dr. Martineau in his earlier 
days,—and very probably he would repeat what he formerly 
held, at the present time,—had a distinct conception of a 
mediator between God and ordinary man, so far as this, that 
he declared his belief that “the colours of Christ’s mind, if 
projected on the surface of infinity, would give the image of 
the living God.” And though we are perfectly well aware 
that that does not even suggest the conception of such a 
mediator as St. Paul conceived, or the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews delineated from the Scriptures, or still less 
that which medieval and modern theology has elaborated, 
still it does suggest a good deal. It suggests that without 
some practical realisation in a perfect human life of the full 
significance of divine righteousness, the divine righteousness 
would not and could not have interpreted adequately to 
us what it really implied and involved. And though 
we may be mistaken, we think we discern in both Pro- 
fessor Estlin Carpenter’s and Dr. Drummond’s criticism 
on the new Jewish propaganda a very deep feeling of the 
same kind,—a shrinking from the conception that without 
Christ as the perfect flower of Judaism, Judaism itself would 
be anything but a magnificent torso, a grand frame without 
a living countenance to interpret the drift of its force and its 
gestures. We entertain the greatest reverence for Judaism 
as the seed of Christianity, and of course every living seed 
has in it a real germinal life of its own, apart from the fruit 
which it ought to bear. But if the seed fails to bear the fruit, 
the life it has in it must seem to those who know the perfect 
fruit something more or less defective and deprived of its 
natural fertility. In the present case we feel sure that Judaism 
without its full mediatorial idea is in this sense barren. 
Anthropomorphism has a bad name nowadays when the great 
aspiration of thinkers seems to be to conceive of God as a 
Being without any human characteristics to limit and 
lower him. But in reality we can no more conceive of God 
without using our human reason and understanding and 
affections, than a dog could conceive of us without using 
his canine intelligence and sympathies and affections. 
Anthropomorphism is the best means we have of feeling after 
and finding God, and to dismiss anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions of him as false, is to discard altogether the hope of 
recognising him with any kind of faculties atall. Fortunately 
we can conceive what is above us at least as well as what is 
on our own level or below us. And though we cannot look up 
to an infinite distance, we can look up enough to know how 
far below we stand. Christ, by embodying the concep- 
tion of suffering, and suffering willingly on our behalf, 
and so enabling us to see God through him, has been 
a true mediator, and taught us that it is of the very 
essence of divine righteousness to bear the infirmities 
and receive willingly the stripes by the infliction of which, 
and perhaps by that alone, man can be healed of his 
unworthy passions and weakness and unrighteousness. God 
without the human life which most perfectly represents him, 
is something like a vast abstraction, a Being to be described 
by negatives. And the Old Testament without the New will 
always be the faint foreshadowing of an approach of God to 
man which never really fulfilled, in the story of the ages, the 
passion of hope which it once raised. Exclude the mediation 
of a perfect humanity, and you exclude the fullness of light 
which falls from God on man. 





WOMEN AS THIEVES. 


HE British Medical Journal affirms that cases of stealing 

by women who are more or less kleptomaniac have be- 

come of late so numerous and so distressing, that it might 
be expedient to employ special deterrents, such as visible 
policemen in the shops which principally invite this kind of 
semi-delirious action. Our contemporary, after reflection, 
however, dismisses this suggestion as impracticable, the 
shopkeeper who resorted to it being nearly certain to lose all 
custom, and we rather doubt from the police records 
whether the offence is increasing as much as the writer 
fancies. Every form of interesting crime seems to increase 
nowadays because it is more commented on. Women of a 
certain kind have always been addicted to shoplifting, and 
their inclination has always attracted attention, partly from 
its extreme inconvenience to shopkeepers, whose very busi- 





ness compels them to expose their goods to this risk, and ! 








partly, we imagine, because men are so accustomed to trust 
in the honesty of women, that this particular aberra: 
from their usual habits excites a sense of surprise, Wone 
have much less opportunity of stealing than men, ag ¢ 
could hardly take to burglary, highway robbery, or the Work 
of the footpad; women, we notice, being rarely 

even of snatching jewels or purses from other wo 
though they can approach them so closely. They are 
sides, we feel sure, more honest. They feel the temptation 
of money less, and the sense of its importance, and of their 
own trusteeship in regard to it, much more. That ig th 
universal opinion of the Continent, where women are jy, 
plicitly trusted with the till; and we notice that the practig 
is spreading here, so that charge of the cash receipts g 
shops is becoming one of the most frequent of female en, 
ployments. If they would get up their arithmetic a lity, 
more perfectly, and be a little less irritable when over hurrig 
—men under such circumstances display a silent obsti 
rather than irritation—they might obtain a monopoly of thjj 
sort of work, greatly to their own relief, for the occupatic, 
suits them, and to that of the men, who suffer both in health 
and spirits from confinement in little glass boxes where they 
can hardly stretch themselves, and from an occupation which 
though most respectable, allows no scope for energy 
for the exertion of physical strength. ‘There are bolj 
female swindlers, but they generally swindle by using 
their capacity fcr histrionics, the charges of embezzl 
ment alleged against women are extraordinarily fey, 
while their honesty as servants, when they must often bk 
grievously tempted, is really marvellous, The ordinary wel. 
to-do housemtstress takes no more precautions against her 
maids’ thieving propensities than against her daughters’, and 
if she is a shrew, dilates upon every fault possible except this 
one. Nine times out of ten when a maid steals it is unde 
the influence of some man outside, a remark which exper. 
enced policemen say is true even of the street-girls who ar 
so frequently charged with the offence. Women, in fact, 
steal much less frequently than men do. 


The fact, as contrasted with the other fact mentioned by 
our medical contemporary, viz., the addiction of some woman 
to shop-lifting, suggests an inquiry of some intellectual 
interest. Is it possible that the animus furendi, as the 
lawyers call it, the actual motive for stealing, differs in the sexes 
in kind as well as in degree? We have an idea that this may 
be true, and that the woman’s desire to thieve is excited bya 
wish to possess the visible article stolen, while the man’sis 
aroused by a craving for the pleasures or the idleness which the 
article stolen will purchase. He seeks money, in fact, while she 
seeks things. Only an old and experienced receiver of stolen 
goods could answer the question with any exactness as regards 
the thieving classes, but among the educated this is almost 
certainly the case. Educated men embezzle, forge, and 
swindle often enough, and indeed it takes some education to 
be successful in those lines of villainy, but they are rarely 
convicted of shoplifting, while that is the special offence of 
educated women who take to this description of crime. The 
latter very rarely forge, which is remarkable, for, being less 
controlled by commercial opinion, they undoubtedly attach 
less opprobrium to this form of crime than men do, while 
they are quite as competent to commit forgeries; but they 
take things out of shops, the reason being that the things 
attract them more than the abstract wish for money does. 
We do not mean that they are influenced by kleptomania 
more than men are. ‘There is such an impulse, and 
it is exceedingly strong in both sexes, as all men know 
who are familiar with ships, barracks, clubs, or public 
schools; but it is not ungovernable—the belts of the 
soldiers govern it very effectually—and it is constantly 
pleaded where it does not exist. True madness which 
takes that form, though it exists, is rare, and is usually 
accompanied by other recognisable signs. But we fancy that 
with some women there is a distinct pleasure in acquiring 
things without paying for them, in part independent of their 
money value, to which there is nothing corresponding in the 
minds of males. There is something of the spirit of adventure 
in the effort, as well as greed, and something too of that over- 
weening, and indeed inexplicable, idea of their own claim to 
the portable property they want, which is so frequently 
apparent even in women who are genuinely respectable. 
They will put in claims to the portable property of deceased 
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relatives in the most astounding way, and with a contempt 
for law which often extorts a grin of angry amusement from 
ers and executors. They would not steal a Colonial bond 
'£100 for the world, but that silver teapot or that clock or 
that jewel is “ theirs by rights,” and they will carry it off in 
atter defiance of all claims by the legal owner. Many of the 
respectable” women who steal sealskins, or pieces of silk, 
or laces think, for some reason or other, that they ought to 
have those things, and that they are only righting an injustice 
against themselves by their own energy. The unfairness 
of their minds is the cause of their guilt at least as much as 
their greediness. We are not pleading that, be it remembered, 
in excuse for such offences. The very object of punishment 
is to repress such cravings, which unrepressed would become 
manias, and very soon render civilisation, at least of the 
modern kind, impossible. But it is interesting to perceive, 
as we think we can do, that the sexes differ mentally even in 
the motives which prompt to theft, and in the kind of object 
which they set to themselves in stealing. The man, we may 
add, at heart rarely or never makes any defence of himself to 
himself for thieving, except, perhaps, that itis his ‘“‘business;” 
while the woman feels a greater necessity for believing in 
someexcuse. She has, in fact, a stronger recoil in her mind 
from the offence, which is creditable to her, but which is too 
easily conquered by the sight of the coveted property lying 
{oose about, and in circumstances where it can be taken by 


sleight or by ingenuity. 


for 





PLAGUE-STRUCK ANIMALS, 

VIDENCE of the intensity and virulence of the Plague 

in Bombay is given by the curious accounts telegraphed 

to this country of the deaths of animals from the pestilence. 

Some weeks ago it was reported that the pigeons were dying 

of plague. Now the rats are said for some time to have been 

plague-stricken, and to be dying in thousands in the native 
town. 

If those who are fighting the Plague have time to attend to 
anything but the work of saving human life, we may expect 
more curious information on this point; for there is evidence 
that when the plague was at its very worst in Florence, 
causing the death of sixty thousand persons, the pestilence 
acquired some kind of cumulative energy by which it went on 
from man to animals, and at last involved the latter in 
common destruction with their masters. As it advanced, “ not 
only men but animals fell sick and shortly expired, if they 
had touched things belonging to the diseased or dead.” 
Boccaccio himself saw two hogs on the rags of a person who 
had died of plague, after staggering about for a short time, 
fall down dead as if they had taken poison. In the “Lives 
of the Roman Pontiffs” it is stated that in other places 
multitudes of cats, dogs, fowls, and other animals fell 
victims to the contagion. There is little doubt that 
this concurrence of human and animal death took place 
in other countries than Italy, though the chroniclers, 
appalled by the loss of human life, only allude to 
“murrain” among the cattle as a concomitant of the 
plague. “At the commencement of the Black Death there 
was in England,” says Hecker, “an abundance of all the 
necessaries of life; but the plague, which seemed then to be 
the sole disease, was soon accompanied by a fatal murrain 
among the cattle. Wandering about without herdsmen, they 
fell by thousands.” It is not known whether this murrain 
was due to plague itself or to some special animal epidemic. 
But it did not break out until after the plague was rife, and 
added enormously to the loss of life, because it was impos- 
sible to remove the corn from the fields, causing everywhere 
a great rise in the price of food, although the harvest had 
been plentiful. Whether it affected wild beasts as well as 
domesticated animals does not appear; but in only one 
iastance do we hear of an increase in their numbers such as 
might naturally be expected to follow the destruction of 
human life. After a plague epidemic in France in 1503 the 
house-dogs became wild, and later, communal hunts were 
organised to rid the country of these new beasts of prey, and 
of the wolves, which appeared in great packs. 

It is not known whether the animals of Florence, like those 
of Bombay, were really suffering from plague. But there is 
good reason to believe that their deaths were connected by 
something more than coincidence of time with the plague 
epidemic. What the old physicians called “ general morbific 








conditions”—that change of atmosphere and temperature 
which seems to summon pestilence full-grown from the very 
ground in certain parts of the East—apparently prepared 
animal constitutions to receive the human disease. A month 
before the cholera became rife in Hamburg 60 per cent. of Carl 
Hagenbeck’s animals suffered from choleraic symptoms, 
and he diagnosed the disease, checked it, by boiling the 
water, and notified the authorities of what had happened. 
The curious exactness with which Homer noted that in the 
plague before Troy, mules and dogs were attacked before the 
soldiers, has often been quoted as internal evidence of 
the trath of the Iliad. Influenza, which was very fatal 
among animals, sometimes attacked them before it was felt 
by men, as in New York, where it first appeared among the 
horses. In London, horses, cats, dogs, pigeons, parrots, and 
penguins died of influenza. In the year 1800, when yellow- 
fever reached Cadiz and Seville, dogs took the disease more 
freely than other animals ; but cats, horses, poultry, and cage- 
birds also died. The symptoms in the case of the dogs and 
cats resembled those in man. The animals were not attacked 
antil the deaths among men numbered two hundred a day. 
In 1830, when the cattle, fowls, and geese of South Russia 
died of cholera, the appearance of the disease was also 
subsequent to its development among human beings. 


Animal epidemics taking place simultaneously with human 
pestilence are immensely aggravated by the impossibility of 
separating infected and non-infected cattle. The herdsmen 
die and the flocks and herds run wild. But this does not 
account for the deadly character of animal epidemics in 
general, or for the little resistance offered by animal constitu- 
tions to such diseases. Human beings are usually prepared by 
long unwholesome living. Compare the account of the 
Bombay native house—dark, with the floor soaked with dirt, 
and the free water left always dripping from the tap by the 
inmates—and Erasmus’s description of the floor of an English 
cottage, “ made of nothing but loam, and strewed with rushes 
which being constantly put on fresh, without a removal of 
the old, remain lying there, in some cases twenty years, with 
fish-bones, broken victuals, and other filth,” and impregnated 
with liquid nastiness. But though chicken-cholera and other 
epidemics of poultry are mainly due to unwholesome sur- 
roundings, the life of most domestic animals, especially cattle, 
and of all wild animals, such as antelopes and the wild bovines, 
is exceptionally healthy. Except in famine years, there is no 
predisposing cause to make them succumb to pestilence as 
they do. Even when untended, so that the separation of in- 
fected animals is impossible, or when wild, such cattle or deer 
separate themselves by instinct from the herd and remain 
alone. Isolation is voluntary. What should prove another 
great factor in protecting animal life in epidemics is the 
absence of those nervous terrors which always predispose 
human beings to infection, and often cause death itself by 
the mere horror of anticipation. Fear, contrition, religious 
mania, despondency, grief, despair, drink, and delirium, and 
the break-up of the normal social order, swelled the list 
of human deaths in the epidemics of the Middle Ages, and 
some of these factors aggravate the incidence of every 
great plague among mankind. It is not so with animals. 
Their naturally healthy frames are impaired by no 
nervous terrors or morbid mental affections in the presence 
of disease. Though some of the more intelligent are distressed 
at the deaths of their masters, they exhibit great indifference 
to wholesale mortality among their own species. Yet with every 
chance in their favour they succumb to pestilence in a manner 
quite unaccountable. The statistics of the rinderpest epidemic 
in South Africa will probably never be forthcoming. Its 
general results, so far as Matabeleland is concerned, are well 
known. They indicate the total destruction, so far as trans- 
port and food are concerned, of the domestic cattle of the 
country. With them, over large areas, the antelopes and other 
ruminants have perished. The reason of this great mortality 
has never been explained, though the main source of infection, 
at least in countries where cattle or game run wild, is obvious. 
Itis at the drinking places that all animals, infected or sound, 
necessarily meet, however much the former may desire to 
wander away in solitude. This was proved in part during the 
cattle-plague in this country, where certain farms in which the 
herds were watered from protected wells, and never allowed 
to drink from the streams, continued free from the disease. 


As a set-off to the rapid mortality of animals in plagues 
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the rate of their subsequent recovery in numbers must be 
taken into account. The subject now most anxiously debated 
in South Africa is the time which must elapse before the 
herds of cattle are replenished. The time will probably be 
less than the most sanguine could anticipate. Destructive as 
they are at the time, plagues leave no such far-reaching 
results among animals as among men. Itisin the period 
subsequent to pestilence that the simplicity of their lives 
gains by contrast. They have no social life to be disorganised, 
no nexus of trade to be broken, no famine to fear from un- 
tilled fields, no general weakening of the race from inherited 
weakness and nervous disorders transmitted for generations 
from parents who never fully recovered the “plague terror.” 
The mental shock transmitted by the Black Death produced 
nervous disorders for two centuries,—the Dancing mania 
from Norway to Abyssinia, convulsions, hysteria, delusions 
of all sorts, aggravated by famine and poverty, the direct 
results of the plague. For animals, on the contrary, there 
are no nervous sequele to an epidemic. The race is improved 
rather than impaired, for the aged, the weak, and the unfit are 
dead, and only the strong parents survive. The increase in 
fecundity—an increase noted even among the surviving 
European population after the Black Death—is very great, 
and in place of being checked by famine due to untilled 
fields, is fostered by the surplus of natural food for a reduced 
number of mouths. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.”’) 

Srz,—Your readers may like to hear something from an eye- 
witness of the present condition of the people in one of the 
famine-stricken districts of the North-West Provinces of 
India. In the Allahabad district there has been no rain till 
the last week since September, and this is the third season of 
comparative drought. In the city of Allahabad there is no 
appearance of distress or emaciation among the people; 
there is plenty of trade in the native streets; [sweets and 
fresh vegetables raised by irrigation are freely sold and 
bought. But in the villages the state of things is terribly 
different. The stores of food are exhausted, there has been 
no work, and therefore there are no wages to buy food. The 
Indian Government has seen the gradual approach of this 
great calamity. Poorhouses have been provided and relief 
work started. The Lieutenant-Governor is a man of great 
vigour, and an attempt is being made by the Government to 
keep alive the whole destitute population. There has 
probably never before been such an effort on such a scale, 
and the zeal and devotion of the Civil servants who carry it 
out are simply admirable. The difficulty, as you, Sir, and 
other Indian experts have foreseen, lies in the reluctance of 
the villagers to avail themselves of the Government help. 
They put off coming till starvation has set in, and many of 
them die on the way, or are so far gone that when they 
arrive at the poorhouses they are practically in a dying state. 
We found fifteen hundred people on Monday, Decem- 
ber 28th, in the Siurajpur Poorhouse. It is a large square 
open space surrounded by low mud walls, and inside are rows 
of sheds, hastily run up to shelter the people. Two corpses 
were carried out as we entered, and when we saw the people it 
was evident that there would be many more to follow. Two 
thousand comparatively able ones had been drafted to the 
relief works during the two previous days, and those who 
remained were in a terrible state of weakness, nakedness, and 
emaciation. The Government allowance of a pound of meal 
and a little dahl porridge daily is just enough to keep up life. 
We ionged to see milk given to the wretched little skeleton 
children and the more emaciated adults, but the cry of the 
people was for clothes to keep out the cold. They threw 
themselves at our feet to entreat for clothes, and there was a 
chorus, “We are dying of cold.” One woman in particular 
was practically without anything on, and this is not an isolated 
case. The people have been living on the berries of a thorny 
shrub, and their remnants of clothes have in many cases been 
entirely torn away. Winter in the North-West Provinces is 
very sharp. I am wearing much the same things as I should 
do at home in England at this time of year, and we enjoy a 
fire every evening, while these half-fed multitudes are un- 





. . — 
clothed and but slightly sheltered. Government hag not 
undertaken, apparently, to provide blankets or clothing; th, 
latter could hardly be expected, the former seems a positing 
necessary, and I hope before this letter reaches England that 
blankets for night and to be worn within the poorhong 
enclosures will have been ordered and distributed. 

Personal clothing must, however, be given by privat 
charity, and my brother, the Bishop of Lucknow, ha 
advanced a thousand rupees for the purchase of cotton clot) 
(made at Cawnpore), which he intends to distribute at ong 
with the co-operation of the officials. He feels sure that the 
necessary funds will be sent, but the need is so urgent that 
he cannot wait till it comes. (Donations may be paid into 
his account at Stuckey’s Bank, Redland, Bristol,—he yj 
send a receipt in due course from here.) 

The relief work, consisting of a new cutcha road, was a far 
more hopeful and satisfactory sight. Ten thousand people. 
are at work here,—not able men merely, but whole families 
They looked on the whole well nourished and cheerfyl, 
There was no begging or complaining, and the manage. 
ment was not only extremely orderly, but just and humane, 
We observed a mother working with a baby in her arms, 
and all her children at work in a circle round her. The 
work consists in digging out, and afterwards rubbing and 
powdering, the clay soil used for the road, and the women 
and children do the latter, which is not at all beyond 
their strength or skill. A certain task is given to a selected 
party of thirty. One man is chosen to superintend; he is 
often a Brahmin, as many such apply for work, and the 
pay is given for the whole task on an authorised scale,—six 
pice for a man, five for a woman, four for a child over twelve, 
three for one over two, and one pice (less than a farthing) 
for a baby. The people actually save something out of these 
wages, and certainly as a temporary expedient for helping 
them through this terrible time the relief work appears to be 
a clear success. 

The rain which has happily fallen in many places during 
the last week will, we may trust, recall many of the cultivators 
to their villages. Where we send help is in three directions :— 
(1) For those in poorhouses who are without clothes; (2) 
for those in the villages who can be kept going with a little 
help; (3) for the orphans. Many children have been found 
in the fields alone and crying, the parents dead. Some of 
these will be adopted into native families; others will be re- 
ceived into orphanages; and those in charge will need in- 
creased funds.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Allahabad, December 31st. Mary CuLiFFrorp, 





CLERICALIST CHURCH REFORM. 
(To tax Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Specraror.”] 
Srz,—Most of your readers, I doubt not, are in favour of 
Church reform; but not all of them would be able to join the 
Church Reform League. The first object of this body is to 
obtain self-government for the Church. I am inclined to 
rank this with Home-rule for Ireland, as neither in itself 
desirable nor likely to be conceded by the English people. 
Bat by self-government for the Church the League means 
government of the Church by the Convocatioms of the clergy. 
So Bishop Anson, a Vice-President of the League, explains it. 
“The Church could not allow the question of the considera- 
tion of the governing body of the Church to be discussed and 


settled by Parliament...... Iam sure no true Churchman 
would for a moment endure that Parliament should now 
touch Convocation...... Of this I am certain, that what- 


ever position laymen are to occupy in the general councils of 
the Church must be decided and given to them by the Synods 
of the Church.” I, on the other hand, am not certain that 
the clerical assemblies of our two Provinces have so heavenly 
a character in the eyes of mankind in general as they have 
in those of Bishop Anson and his friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kirkby Lonsdale, January 18th. J. LLEWELYN DaviEs, 





THE ORIGIN OF TABOOS. 
(To tHe EpiToR or THE ‘“SpxctatToR,”] 
Srr,—May I make a few remarks on Mr. Jevons’s theory of 
taboo discussed in the Spectator of January 9th? Mr. 
Jevons observes (p. 85) that “among savages universally 
there are some things which categorically and imperatively 
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ion 
ne” This “feeling” he calls “‘a ‘primitive’ 

must op pa a inherent in the mind of man,” because 
vapour experience. Thus, if you show a turndun to a 
will not really produce the Deluge, asin Australian 
Mr. Jevons argues that “the sentiment is prior to 
and even contradictory of experience.” He goes on, “How 
& primitive man settled what things were not to be done there 
- no evidence to show.” Now the existence of “inherent 
tendencies,” “sentiments prior to experience” in the human 
mind, is dificile 4 croire, and his belief in it does not 
strengthen Mr. Jevons’s interesting work. Surely it is plain 
that though genuine experience does not ratify the sentiment 
which imposes irrational taboos, fancied experience suggested 
their imposition, Thus, in modern life real experience 


not b 
dubra, you 
belief. So 


- @id not suggest to Dr. Johnson that he must perform his 


private ritual of stepping on certain stones and touching 
certain posts. Clearly he had once been lucky after doing 
so, or unlucky when he omitted the habitual act. This begot 
a fancied experience, on the principle of savage reasoning, 
post hos, ergo propter hoc, and this fancied experience, this, 
and not an inherent tendency, is the basis of taboos. Such 
and such a thing was done, bad luck followed once, therefore 
the act is tabooed. Compare what has, I think, never been 
treated of by anthropologists, “The Book of Rights and 
Prohibitions” of the old Irish Kings. Thus the King of 
Connaught is tabooed from “ going in a speckled garment on 
a grey speckled steed to the heath of Luchaid;” the King of 
Ulster may not “drink of the water of Bo Neimbrid between 
two darknesses,” and so forth. Probably some King was 
unlucky after doing these things, and this originated a 
fancied experience of their danger andataboo. Other taboos 
have recognisable purposes. We know why a lubra must 
not see a turndun; the result, the Deluge, is only a form of 
the narsery sanction: “ Bogey will come for you, if you do 
that.” The taboos on African Kings, though irrational as 
far as they threaten supernatural consequences, have rational 
and indeed obvious purposes. The Maori’s taboo is simply 
protection of real or personal estate. So we could go through, 
perbaps, all known taboos. I confess to seeing no need of 
a mystic “inherent tendency prior to experience.” Gibbon’s 
ancestor, Blue Mantle, thought that Red Indian heraldry was 
the result of an inherent tendency in the human mind! 
Surely this kind of “tendency” is itself a myth—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


St. Andrews, Fife, January 12th. ANDREW LANG. 





THE CHURCH AS A PROFESSION. 


[To tux EpiroR OF THE “Sprxctator.”] 


S1r,—I think the letter in the Spectator of January 9th 
signed “M.A. Camb.” should not go without answer. The 
writer asserts that not one benefice in ten is given for merit, 
and of these not half the appointments are made without 
merit plus interest, “This amounts,” he says, “to the startling 
fact that over nine-tenths of the clergy owe their promotion 
to money or interest.” And he then speaks of “those who 
pay, either directly or through their friends, so much money 
down.” I have seldom read anything so utterly false and 
calumnious. If “interest” means the pressure, or re- 
quest, or even suggestion, of persons of influence and 
position, I can bear witness that such interest is all but 
wholly absent in the appointment to livings. If “ merit” means 
worth, desert, good service, I can bear witness that this con- 
sideration is one invariably present. I have been conversant 
with the details of the appointment to several hundreds of 
livings. I say nothing of those for which I was myself 
primarily responsible, but I have had much consultation with 
lay patrons, and I can affirm most unhesitatingly that nothing 
can exceed their conscientious endeavours to find the best 
man they can. I never in my whole long experience heard of 
any clergyman paying down money for a living, “ either 
directly or through his friends,” except in the case of that sale 
of next presentations which we are so anxious to see abolished. 
I was myself appointed in that way, my father having bought 
some time before I was ordained the next presentation of the 
living I afterwards held, but that was more than half a cen- 
tury ago, which I hope is some excuse. At any rate, I have 
known very few such cases in my life, and none in later years. 
Of course, the Lord Chancellor, to whom “M.A.” refers, 
has to depend much upon local recommendations, but again 





I can bear witness to the pains taken to inquire into the 
character, merit, and views of the clergy so recommended. 
But now I wonder whether “ M.A.” has ever dreamt that there 
may be a higher qualification than merit? I remember Dr, 
Hook at a Church Congress long ago, in speaking on patron- 
age, beginning his speech by saying, “Some people think 
merit is the true principle on which patronage ought to be 
exercised.” And when there was a little langh, he repeated, 
“Some do.” There was again a little laugh, when he thun- 
dered out, “ Merit! merit! which of us have got any merit ? 
And why, if we are doing good work in one place, must we 
be moved to another? No: it isn’t Merit, its Fitness!” I 
agree with Dr. Hook, and I know that patrons are, as a rule, 
striving anxiously to make their appointments on grounds of 
fitness. Deo gratias !—I am, Sir, &., 


Wm. WaLsHAM WAKEFIELD. 





AN INSOLUBLE PROBLEM. 

{To rue Eprror oF THE “SprecrarTor.”"] 
Srz,—I am much interested in your article in the Spectator of 
January 9th, entitled “An Insoluble Problem,” since it is 
fally in accord with views formed by myself during a tour 
through South Africa last year. In most of the up-country 
towns in Natal which I visited I found Indians underselling 
the English in almost every line of trade, and when in conver- 
sation with business men on the future prospects of the 
Colony, I was constantly met with the rejoinder, “ This will 
soon be a black man’s country; it is no place for white men.” 
There is no doubt that Natal offers an excellent field for 
immigration for the surplus population of India, partly owing 
to the easy means of access between the two countries, and 
partly because the climate is favourable for the Hindoo. I 
was given to understand that colonists originally encouraged 
coolie immigration to take the place of the indigenous natives, 
who were useless for labour on account of their lazy habits, 
If this is a fact, emigrants cannot be blamed for pouring into 
a country to which they were invited, and where a means of 
livelihood is so easily obtainable. You hold out a hope that 
the colonists will eventually “recover their sense of fairplay 
among her Majesty’s subjects,” but from all appearances the 
entrance of an unlimited number of Indians into Natal would 
result in the exit of a large portion of the English population. 
The majority of the colonists are not capitalists but work for 
their living, and were their means of livelihood taken from 
them, they have no alternative but to leave the country to 
coloured races. The expedient suggested by you may defer 
the crisis, but until some means is discovered for stopping 
the rush of Hindoo labourers to Natal, we cannot hope for 
any modification of the strong feeling now existing in the 
Colony.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kidmore Grange, Oxon. M. H. Foquetr Surron. 








POETRY. 





BEMBRIDGE HARBOUR 
ON A SUNDAY IN JANUARY. 
‘Yur air, a limpid crystal, flowed 
O’er sea and land till pure from stain 
And jewel-clear their colours glowed 
As in a glass of Claude Lorraine. 


The water like a sheet of steel 
Mirrored the moveless swans afloat: 

The solemn, Sabbath-keeping wheel ; 
The masts of many a fishing-boat. 


Around the harbour spire and tree 

Were etched against the vaulted blue; 
Across the strait were plain to see 

The trees and spires of Portsmouth too. 


So still the scene was, so refined, 
It seemed a sleight of magic art; 
Till in a gush of sudden wind 
The scent of coltsfoot cheered my heart. 
H. CO. B. 
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and if it has not the audacity of invention and . 
imagination of the master, it will always appeal to those who 

——————— care for poetical interpretations of Nature. 

TWO LANDSCAPE EXHIBITIONS. The Landscape Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery, which ig 
Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club has done good service in | composed of pictures by six artists, is a decidedly pleasant 
bringing together a number of masterpieces in water-colour | change from the ordinary fortuitous collection. The excellent 
by the late Mr. Alfred William Hunt. The Exhibition is a | plan has been followed of hanging together all the picture 
striking one, and shows forcibly that the mind of the artist | contributed by one painter. The first group consists of Mr, 
whose works are hung on the walls was a deeply poetical one. | Hope McLachlan’s work. Very sombre and restrained jg 
But to evoke the poetry of this painter certain conditions | colour they are; but Night on the Loch (No. 4), contains some 
were wanted. The common light of day, out of which De Wint | delicate green-blues and greys in the sky and water, while 
could make poems, did not stir the imagination of Hunt. He | the trees in front are dark and mysterious without being inky, 
had something mystical in his temperament, and required the | The picture called Isles of the Sea (No. 6) is an impressive 
spells of sunset and storm, sombre nightfall, or opalescent | rendering of a terrible coast. The hungry waves and isolated 
mist, to be cast upon him before his hand could produce its | rocks call up remembrances of Stevenson’s Merry Men. Mr, 
finest work. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., contributes to this Exhibition, among 
In the present Exhibition one of the finest representations | other things a large picture called Golden Autumn (No, 9), 
of a stormy sunset over the sea is to be found in Of the Morea | which was awarded a gold medal at Berlin. No doubt the 
(No. 16). It is not only a representation of the atmospheric | picture is full of carefully considered work, and the effect is 
effect of the scene, but it gives also the mental impression | natural enough. Somehow, in the light it is now hung, it 





ART. 





produced on a poetic temperament. In this picture the 
artist’s feeling for line is apparent to a greater degree 
than in many of his more complicated pictures. Here 
the sweep of the half-raised curtain of cloud, the long 
horizon, and the lines of the ships, make an impression of 
rhythm which is not so noticeable in the more crowded and 
complex compositions. A Sullen-Looking Night at Whitby 
(No. 11) is a very remarkable picture. Night is here 
painted without blackness, and the mysterious depths 
of the dark are realised in a way which leaves them neither 
an empty chaos nor too detailed for the time of night. 
The same subtlety exists in the colour,—a uniform greyness is 
produced, not by an unnatural monochrome, but by a delicate 
balancing of hues. Form, value, and colour all run into one 
another so as to make a complete harmony. Equally 
beautiful though much more complicated is the Ullswater Mid- 
day (No. 97). The distant mountains and lake resolve them- 
selves into a mist of the faintest amethystine purple, making 
a lovely combination of colour with the pale yellow of the 
misty sunshine on the grass. In no other picture here is there 
a better example of the peculiar power of this painter, who 
could make a range of mountains look solid and vast, and yet 
only put on the paper the faintest possible stain of colour. 
Hanging on a screen are three pictures which show to per- 
fection Hunt’s power of seizing and making permanent evanes- 
cent effects. He was a painter who could realise minute 
detail, and yet not sacrifice dreamy poetry. Thun, Evening 
(No. 127) is a vision of beauty. The great plain, running 
away from the Alps, and through which the Aar winds, is 
bathed in warm light; it is wonderful that an effect so 
elaborately worked as this one is so full of freshness. The 
picture of Thun in Spring (No. 130) is even more lovely. 
In this the old town, with its castle and church, rise between 
the blossoming orchards and the eternal snows of the Oberland. 
The delicate contrasting of the whites of the distant glaciers 
and of the flowering trees, both wrapped in a hazy atmosphere, 
is an effect which only a poet could conceive, and an artist more 
than usually accomplished could carry out. The third striking 
picture on this screen is Durham (No. 1381). In effect it re- 
sembles the other two described. It is again a picture in the 
highest tones. Earth and sky are enshrouded in a luminous 
haze, while in the distance, “like a stain upon the horizon,” rises 
the great cathedral. It is in such pictures as these that the 
genius of Hunt is best exhibited. In them the poetic impulse 
has carried him away, and not allowed him to elaborate every 
stone and every tree. In the pictures where atmospheric 
effect was not the principal motive the tendency to become 
minutely topographical was to him irresistible. The picture is 
often only saved by the fact that these minute presentments of 
detail are by themselves so exquisitely accomplished. Ordinary 
daylight does not seem to have inspired this artist. Blue sky 
and sunshine are treated by him in a manner which suggests 
that his attitude towards them was that of formal acquaint- 
ance, and not of deep devotion, as was the case with hillside 
mists and stormy skies. One picture, however, of Climbing 
Shadows (No. 62), an afternoon effect between mid-day glare 
and sunset glow, is of great beauty. The effect of the sun- 
light spread on the upper pastures while the valley is cool 
with shade is in its way perfect. 


wants vigour. The sunlight is very yellow, but it hardly 
glows. Sobiga picture, too, demands more variety ; the same 
type of yellow, and blue, and grey are repeated to the 
verge of monotony. The Connemara Orchard (No. 12) by 
the same artist has some charming things in it, but would 
be more satisfactory if the best part—the blue distant 
mountains—were not at the extreme edge of the canvas 
Some of the most interesting work here is by Mr. Leslie 
Thomson. His picture of Wareham (No. 1) is fresh and de. 
lightful, and the white clouds are of very happy effect in 
the composition. The same artist’s Early Summer (No. 3), if 
sombre, is certainly harmonious, and much more successful 
than the work entitled Despair (No. 4). This picture contains 
vertical cliffs and a contorted female figure, whose emotions 
may be accounted for by the rock-like consistency assumed by 
the sky. Mr. Thomson’s Holyhead Mountain (No. 5), if a little 
empty, has good colour in it as well as air and light. Mr, 
Peppercorn has saddened the walis with ten pictures, A 
feeling of gloom pervades them all. No doubt there is also 
feeling of harmony about them, but it is the harmony of 
monochrome. Compare these nocturnal effects with the 
picture of Whitby at night by Alfred Hunt, spoken of at the 
beginning of this notice, and the difference between black 
paint and aerial darkness will be evident. The plan of a few 
artists who are in sympathy with each other exhibiting their 
work together is decidedly a welcome one. Several smal} 
collections of this kind are infinitely better, both for the 
effect of the pictures so exhibited and for those who go to see 
them, than the assortment of jarring atoms that make up 
the ordinary picture gallery. H. S. 








BOOKS. 
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THREE VOLUMES OF POETRY.* 

TuE Poet-Laureate has written “ The Conversion of Winckel- 
mann” as a study in the school of Browning. In style it is 
something between “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology ” and “ The 
Bishop Orders his Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church.” It hasa 
a good deal of the casuistry and apologetic treatment of pro- 
fessional insincerity which we find in the one, and also a good 
deal of the blatant paganism and voluptuous delight in a pagan 
form of artistic workmanship which is embodied in the other. 
It is a clever piece of Browningesque execution, but nota 
poem in which it is possible to take great pleasure. Winckel. 
mann carries on the living lie of his life to his very last 
breath, and dies in the odour of sanctity from a wound 
received from a rival connoisseur to whom he had re. 
fused one of his great “finds” in classical art. We 
doubt whether it would ever have been written had not 
Browning set the example of those long versified monologues 
in which men are supposed to delineate and betray themselves, 
and had not shown how to make such monologues effective, 
Still, itis a clever tour de force, though it has but a little of the 
special flavour of Mr. Browning’s curt and very rough-shod 
genius. Mr. Austin is more himself in his rural studies. 





* (1.) The Conversion of Winckelmann, and other Poems, By Alfred Austin, Poet 
Laureate. London: Macmillan and Co.—(2.) Songs of the Maid, and othea 
Ballads and Lyrics. By Jobn Huntley Skrine. Westminster: Archibald Con: 
stable.-——(3.) d Vyet, and other Poems, By Arthur Christopher Bensom 





The art of Hunt no doubt springs from that of Turner : 





Tendon: John Lana. 
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Some parts of his translation from the second Georgic are 
delicate and happy, especially in dealing with the rusticities 
which Virgil treats so tenderly. The opening of the passage 
he has selected seems to us very happy :-— 
« Blest husbandmen! if they but knew their bliss! 

For whom, from war remote, fair-minded Earth 

Teems, to light toil, with ready sustenance. 

What though from splendid palace streams at dawn 

No servile train, gaping at inlaid gates, 

Corinthian bronzes, garments tricked with gold; : 

What though for them no snow-white wool be stained 

By Eastern dyes, nor oil be smeared with nard, 

Secure tranquillity is theirs, a life 

Of rural wealth, from galling failure free, 

Of ample leisure amid broad domains, 

Cool grots, and shimmering pools, and shady groves, 

Lowing of kine, and, after woodland chase, 

Delight of slumber under noonday boughs : 

Hard-working hinds to homely fare inured, 

Fear of the Gods, and reverence for age. 

Justice, deserting Earth, forsook them last.” (pp. 137 39.) 


He is not so successful in the grander passage which follows :— 
“Felix, qui potuit rerum cog- “ Thrice blest indeed is he that 


noscere causas, apprehends 
Atque metus omnes et inex- The root and real significance 
orabile fatum of things, 


Who tramples under foot both 


Subiecit pedibus strepitumque 
fear and fate, 


Acherontis avari.” 


Nor dreads the roar of 
Acheron’s yawning surge.” 
(pp. 140-41.) 


Virgil’s stately three lines have more in them than the Poet- 
Laureate’s four. We wish Lord Bowen had translated this 
Georgic. He would, we think, have made a very fine transla- 
tion of these lines. But Matthew Arnold has virtually given 
us a perfect translation in the “ Memorial Verses” on Byron, 
Goethe, and Wordsworth. He says of Goethe :— 
“ And he was happy if to know 

Causes of things and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror and insane distress 

And headlong fate, be happiness.” 


“Inexorabile fatum” is hardly translated by Mr. Austin 
atall. Indeed the “inexorabile,” which is the more effective 
of the two words, is simply omitted. Perhaps the most taking 
poem in the volume is the one which the Poet-Laureate calls 
“The Silent Muse.” Nothing contained in it is more feli- 
citous than the comparison of the rise of the poet’s poetical 
feeling to the flushing of the millstream when the pent-up 
race is let out :— 
“ When slowly through the noonday sleep 
A phantom something seems to stir, 
Like waves of dewy light that creep 
Along gray chords of gossamer. 
At first it is nor sight nor sound, 
But feeling only, inward sense 
Of motion slowly rising round, 
You know not where, you know not whence. 
Then, noiseless still, but plain to see, 
The languid waters wake and wind; 
The wave before now fears to be 
O’ertaken by the wave behind. 
The race, long pent, from out the mill} 
Comes rushing, rippling, gleam on gleam; 
The runnels rise, the shallows fill, 
And deep and happy flows the stream. 
And so, if I be shaped to sing 
What kindly hearts are pleased to hear, 
And blissful were, did Nature bring 
A rush of music all the year; 
Seasons there are it doth not flow, 
When Fancy’s freshets will not come, 
The springs of song seem shrunk and low, 
And all my being dry and dumb. 
When suddenly from far-off source, 
Unseen, unsounding, deep, immense, 
Something, with swift resistless force, 
Flushes the heart and floods the sense; 
And as though Heaven and Earth did drain 
Into that deep mysterious spring, 
Brims ail the windings of the brain ; 
Then like replenished stream I sing.” (pp. 151-55.) 
Mr. Austin does not always give us of his best, but this we 
think is of his best. He is always at his best with Nature, 
seldom with man. 


Mr. Huntley Skrine’s little volume, on the other hand, is 
generally at its best when he is inspired by the spectacle of a 


the subject of his noble play on Joan of Are. Even in this 
volume, far the most striking poems are those which come first 
under the title, ‘Songs of the Maid,” and of these, again, the 
the most beautiful is the song of her young page on what 
he feels for her. Let us quote part of it :— 


“Ts she beautiful? I muse. 

Not as they 

Whom the knights love, 
Whom they may: 

Though my years are now twice seven, 

Saw I never under heaven 

Such an awesome beauty leaven 
Limbs of clay. 


’Tis not here and ‘tis not there : 
None can tell 
Why who names the Maiden fair 
Names her well. 
Now it is her lightsome going, 
Now the glory’s overflowing 
Out of deep eyes beyond kmowing 
Strikes the spell. 
There’s a knight who turns and laughs 
Passing by ; 
Names me with her as he quaffs, 
Winking sly. 
Had this arm of mine the weight, 
I would break the wanton’s pate, 
Daring breathe against her state. 
Thoughts awry. 
Sooth, I love, if heart-leaps are 
Signs thereof : 
Yea, but as men love the star 
Throned above ; 
For, with virgin harness white, 
She goes armoured-up in light, 
Hardly more from reach of spite 
Than of love. 
O she holds all men that be 
Wide apart. 
*Tis as child she tenders me: 
There’s the smart. 
Child! YetI for her could hold 
Banner till its lilies gold 
Falling, wrapped in crimson fold 
Louis’ heart. 
Fie! in dreams again. And she 
Gave behest 
I should wait her where the lea 
Ends to west. 
Hist! I hear her coming, coming; 
Hoof of blithe Rolande a-drumming 
Loud on turf, my pulse bedumbing 
Loud in breast. 
In five lengths of him or near 
She’!l to stand. 
Rein him: I shall take her spear 
Warm from hand: 
She will drop, how soft, how keen! 
See, the smile: and I, my queen, 
Print the loyal kiss, unseen, 
On—Rolande.” (pp. 4-8.) 
And almost as beautiful are the words put into her dying 
mother’s mouth at the prospect of so soon meeting her daughter 
on the other side of the dark river. Next to these we think we 
prefer some other ballads pouring out the passion of a loyal 
heart, like that on the loss of the ‘Birkenhead,’ or “On the 
Bridge with the Admiral,”—a very touching as well as spirited 
ballad. Mr. Skrine has a special felicity in painting the 
passion of loyalty and making it live before our eyes. Very 
taking, too, is the ballad called “The Star in the East,” 
which pictures how on some young hearts the sense of a 
special destiny sometimes flashes with a power that both 
leads and misleads,—leads to the achievement of the very 
task to which it was meant to lead, and yet misleads by 
implanting the illusion that that task will fill up the whole 
life and leave no dreary wastes of uninspiring and uninspired 
monotony to try the patience of the fiery heart. 

Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson’s Lord Vyet, and other 
Poems is a tiny volume, but strikes us as more full of 
original thought and suggestion than anything he has 
yet published. He certainly does not put his best pieces 
in the front of the battle. “Lord Vyet” and “The 
Siren” are both of them mere vibrating chords, with 
hardly a thread of melody, much less any distinct idea, 
in them, except that in the former, Lord Vyet is supposed 
to be going to his death, whether by his own hand or another’s, 
we are not told. Nor is “ The Siren” much more fascinating. 
It is when Mr. Benson gets nearer to home that we find 
thoughts and fancies that are original and genuinely 
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great and humble mind like that unique heroine who made 





imaginative. For example, here is a most thoughtful and 
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skilful portrait of the genuine weather-beaten English 


shepherd :— 
“The shepherd is an ancient man, 
His back is bent, his foot is slow; 
Although the heavens he doth not scan, 
He scents what winds shall blow. 


His face is like the pippin, grown 
Red ripe, in frosty suns that shone ; 
*Tis hard and wrinkled, as a stone 
The rains have rained upon. 


When tempests sweep the dripping plain, 
He stands unmoved beneath the hedge, 
And sees the columns of the rain, 
The storm-cloud’s shattered edge. 


When frosts among the misty farms 
Make crisp the surface of the loam, 
He shivering claps his creaking arms, 
But would not sit at home. 
Short speech he hath for man and beast ; 
Some fifty words are all his store. 
Why should his language be increased ? 
He hath no need for more. 


There is no change he doth desire, 
Of far-off lands he hath not heard ; 
Beside his wife, before the fire, 
He sits, and speaks no word. 


He holds no converse with his kind, 
On birds and beasts his mind is bent; 
He knows the thoughts that stir their mind, 
Love, hunger, hate, content. 


Of kings and wars he doth not hear. 
He tells the seasons that have been 
By stricken oaks and hunted deer, 
And strange fowl he has seen. 
In Church, some muttering he doth make, 
Well-pleased when hymns harmonious rise ; 
He doth not strive to overtake 
The hurrying litanies. 
He hears the music of the wind, 
His prayer is brief, and scant his creed ; 
The shadow, and what lurks behind, 
He doth not greatly heed.” (pp. 18-20.) 
That is a thoroughly fine portrait drawn by a master hand. 
Or take the subtle poem called “ Self,” which is full of power ; 
or the really imaginative study of the anything but ‘ harm- 
less,” even if necessary, cat. We have no room for either of 
these, but give the beautiful sonnet in which Mr. Benson 
turns Keats’s saying, that his name was writ in water, toa 
meaning that lifts Keats—perhaps even too high—in the great 
hierarchy of poets :— 
“ Laughing thou said’st, "IT were hell for thee to fail 

In thy vast purpose, in thy brave design, 

Ere thy young cheek, with passion’s venomed wine 
Flushed and grew pale, ah me! flushed and grew pale! 
Where is thy music now? In hearts that pine 

O’erburdened, for the clamorous world too frail, 

Yet love the charméd dusk, the nightingale, 

Not for her sweet sake only, but for thine. 
Thy name is writ in water, ay, ’tis writ 
As when the moon, a chill and friendless thing, 
Passes and writes her will upon the tide, 
And piles the ocean in a moving ring: 
And every stagnant bay is brimmed with it, 
Each mast-fringed port, each estuary wide.” (p. 57.) 
Mr. Benson grows; though hitherto he has doled out his verse 
with a somewhat niggardly hand. 





IBSEN’S NEW PLAY.* 
THAT some of Ibsen’s plays are in a high degree interesting 
and exciting it is impossible to doubt. We may hate 
their morbid frenzy, we may despise their absence of all 
heroic feeling, we may be disgusted by their squalid and 
anholy pessimism, and we may even feel a certain sense of 
contempt for the “dance of sundry sorts of madmen” which 
revolves in their scenes and acts, but we cannot deny the fascina- 
tion that they occasionally exert. In asense they are intolerable, 
but in another sense some of them are exceedingly attractive. 
Whence comes this attraction? It comes from two facts. In the 
first place, Ibsen is a great story-teller under dramatic forms. 
Next, he is keenly interested in the great problems of life,— 
not interested, it may be, in trying to solve them or even in 
trying to understand them, but in putting them before us in 
a striking form,—in tickling our fancies, that is, with 
all the thoughts that crowd around those problems. 
Milton makes the devils in his hell debate of “fate 





* John Gabriel Borkman: a Play in Four Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by William Archer, London: W. Heinemann. 





———tengl 
and free-will in wandering mazes lost.” Doubtless 
found the discussion exceedingly fascinating, and 4 & 
men and women of all sorts and kinds, good, bad, 
indifferent. Ibsen knows this fact, and rightly makeg full 
use of it. But this, it may be said, is elementary, 
tragic—nay, all serious dramatic—writers find their materig 
in the problems of existence. The cleverness of Ibsen og, 
sists in being at the same time a most accomplished story. 
teller. He first constructs for us a most thrilling and exciti 
tale, and then, as it were, impregnates the whole with allusions 
and suggestions that raise the great problems of which» 
speak. Yet the story is never lost in, or overloaded by, th 
problems, but is quite capable of standing alone. A mang 
an earlier generation almost problem-blind—O fortunate Seneg| 
—might read an Ibsen play, miss all the inner meanj 
and yet be delighted. The plays are thus like a piece g 
silk which, looked at in one way, seems a plain blue. Laookej 
at in another you see that it is shot through with crimson, 7; 
obtain this result Ibsen often has recourse to symbolism 
If the suggestion of the great problem is not to be obtained iy 
sufficient quantities by other means, it is secured by a system 
of symbolical actions, characters, and speeches. But this doe 
not exhaust the artifices by means of which Ibsen fascinates ng 
If his plays are shot through with problems, they are someting 
shot through with poetry as well. Phrases such as the “ 

in the air” of the Master Builder, or the “ gold and the green 
forests” of Little Hyolf, make the surroundings of the 
dreary and demented inhabitants of suburban Norway glow 
with the authentic fire of the Edda. Unless it be Shakespear 
himself there is no poet whocan so suddenly and so inevitably= 
nay, even so irrelevantly—call down Apollo’s fire from heaven, 
Most poets cannot work the spell unless they take us into 
the woods and fields, or place us among heroic souls. Ibsen 
can filch the fire and set it blazing in the patent iron stove of 
some middle-class gentleman in a sorry modern villa. 


We have said enough to explain Ibsen’s occasional power of 
fascinating and attracting. Whence comes the equally potent 
power of repuision which he exercises? Why does he depress 
us and make us angry and disgusted even while he interests ug 
so keenly? Why do we rise even from his ablest plays 
with the feeling that we have seen or read a story of despic 
able people in a despicable world, told by an art which, in 
spite of its subtlety and cleverness, is hardly less despicable? 
Why, in a word, does he make us feel, as long as we are under 
the spell, that man is a shameful animal, the world a madhouse 
or worse, and all human endeavour but the painful and in. 
effectual desire of a parasitic insect to feed a little better and lie 
a little snugger or scramble about a little more wildly and more 
freely before it returns to the offal from which it sprung? A 
pedantic disciple of Aristotle would tell us it was because Ibsen 
raises, and raises violently, the emotions of pity and terror 
without contriving to satisfy them. Hence these emotions 
tear and rend us till exhausted we are betrayed into the hell 
of pessimism. Perhaps the pedant would be right. Modern 
readers will not, however, be satisfied with that answer. In 
our opinion Ibsen’s plays are so intolerable because they are 
humanly deformed. They entirely leave out some of the 
greatest factors in existence. Practically the sense of duty ia 
unknown to them. The men and women who command our 
attention act from love, from hate, from pity, from the will of 
destiny, from hereditary impulses, from the desire to feel and 
live more keenly, never from the sense of duty. Poor half- 
witted Mrs. Solness says that it is her simple duty to buy a 
supply of clothes for the female cuckoo who has entered her 
house, but of that sense of duty which in life stands, God be 
thanked, above creeds and forms, and moves even strong 
and selfish and evil men, we hear nothing. As a motive 
force in the world it is ignored. Faith, hope, and charity 
are equally left outside. They have clearly no place in 
the universe as reflected in Ibsen’s plays. Watery and per- 
verse reflections of them no doubt sometimes cross the stage, 
but only for an instant. Of faith that the world, in spite 
of appearances, is not an ant-heap, and that what is right and 
true must win at last, there is none. Hope is a contradiction 
in terms in a realm peopled by Solness, Hedda Gabler: 
Rebecca West, or the Borkman family. Charity, the love 
which is not inspired by instincts such as those of parentage 
—instincts which, however noble in themselves, are still only 
instincts—is without meaning for old people whose first desire 





is to enthral the young, and for young people whose deter- 
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is at all hazards to live their own lives. What have 
‘tute for these great forces, and for the sense of 
as a substitute : : 
* Nothing but “ headlong fate. Destiny, destiny, and 
duty tiny, is Ibsen’s final word. Men and women are all 
again destiny: © tt ri ich is hurrying them to th 
, ed in a swift river, which is hurrying them e 
yur | beyond whose edge no eye can pierce. They play, it 
be e. some fantastic antics as they struggle in the water, 

“— »m to mean much by their struggles; but in reality 

ne beying the eddies in the stream. Some splash 

they are aly eed come i but for each and all 

in one direction and some 1n another; but for each and a 

is but one end. shyt 

eee must not forget that our object is rather to take note 

£ Ibsen’s new play, John Gabriel Borkman, than to make a 

‘ seal study of Ibsen. Let us say without further delay 

po it ig a most characteristic work. The story is one well 

; matic narrative, and is told with a superb 

suited to dra na P 

mastery of the dramatic art. We defy any critic, however 

dexterous or ingenious, to say how the plot chosen could have 
been better or more tellingly unfolded. We will not tell the 
story of the play, except to note that its motive is the struggle 

between youth and age. A group of people—a father, a 

mother, and a maiden aunt—Ibsen is never afraid of the 

commonplace—for various reasons each desire that the young 
man of the piece shall take up a certain attitude. The father, 
who isa fraudulent bank director, wants his son to help him 
to regain his power; the mother, who hates the father, 
wants her son to restore the name and fame of the family 
by becoming a man of good and high repute; the aunt, who 
brought the boy up, and loves him, wants him to take her 
name and her money, and to live under her influence. On the 
night on which all these desires are focussed on the boy, and he 
is asked to choose his part, he announces that he is just 
about to elope with a married woman. He wants to lead his 
own life, he pleads, to get happiness if he can, and not to be 
buried in any other personality. This is the baldest possible 
skeleton of the play. It leaves out the fact that the fraudulent 
banker had first been engaged to marry the maiden aunt, but 
had renounced her hand and had married her sister instead, 
because he wanted to gain the help of a certain man who 
loved his first love. He sacrificed his love to a business con- 
nection. The dialogue in which this fact is conveyed is one 
of the ablest pieces of writing in the play :— 

“Borkman. Deserted you, you say? You must know very well 
that it was higher motives—well then, other motives that com- 
pelled me. Without his support I couldn’t have done anything. 

Exta RentuEim. [Controlling herself.] So you deserted me 
from—higher motives. 

BorxmaN. I could not get on without his help. And he made 
you the price of helping me. 

Evra Rentuemm. And you paid the price. Paid it in full— 
without haggling. 

Borxman. I had nochoice. I had to conquer or fall. 

Evita Rentuerm. [In a trembling voice, looking at him.] Can 
what ycu tell me be true—that I was then the dearest thing in 
the world to you? 

BorxmaNn. Both then and afterwards—long, long after. 

E1ua RentHem. But you bartered me away none the less ; 
drove a bargain with another man for your love. Sold my love 
for a—for a directorship. 

Borxman. [Gloomily and bowed down. | I was driven by inexorable 
necessity, Ella, 

Exta Rentmuim. [Rises from the sofa, quivering with passion. | 
Criminal ! 

— [Starts, but controls himself.] I have heard that word 
ore. 

Etta Rentuzim. Oh, don’t imagine I’m thinking of anything 
you may have done. against the law of the land! The use you 
made of all those vouchers and securities, or whatever you call 
them—do you think I care a straw about that! If I could have 
stood at your side when the crash came—— 

Borxman. [Eagerly.] What then, Ella? 

Euia Renruerm. Trust me, I should have borne it all so gladly 
along with you. The shame, the ruin—I would have helped you 
to bear it all—all ! 

Borxman. Would you have had the wiil—the strength ? 

Etta Renrueim. Both the will and the strength. For then I 
did not know of your great, your terrible crime. 

Borxman. What crime? What are you speaking of ? 

_ Exta Rentuerm. I am speaking of that crime for which there 
is no forgiveness. 

Borxman. [Staring at her.] You must be out of your mind. 

Exta Rentusrim. [Approaching him.) You are a murderer! You 
have committed the one mortal sin ! 

peneman. [Falling back towards the piano.] You are raving, 
a! 


[still 


mination 


Euuta Rentusm. You have killed the love-life in me. 


nearer him.} Do you understand what that means? The Bible 
Speaks uf a mysterious sin for which there is no forgiveness. I 
have never under-tood what it could be; but now I understand. 
poe great, unpardonable sin is to murder the love-life in a human 
soul. 





Borxman. And you say I have done that? 

Evia Kenrueim. You have done that. I have never rightly 
understood until this evening what had really happened to me. 
That you deserted me and turned to Gunhild instead—I took that 
to be mere common fickleness on your part, and the result of 
heartless scheming on hers. I almost think I despised you a 
little, in spite of everything. But now I see it! You deserted 
the woman you loved! Me,me,me! What you held dearest in 
the world you were ready to barter away for gain. That is the 
double murder you have committed! The murder of your own 
soul and of mine! 

Borxman. [With cold self-control.] How well I recognise your 
passionate, ungovernable spirit, Ella. No doubt it’s natural 
enough that you should look at the thing in this light. Of 
course, you’re a woman, and it appears that your own heart is the 
one thing you know or care about in the world. 

Evia Rentuetm. Yes, yes it is. 

Borxman. Your own heart is the only thing that exists for you. 

Exta Kentuem. The only thing! The only thing! You’re 
right there. 

Borxman. But you must remember that I am a man, Asa 
woman, you were the dearest thing in the world to me. But if 
the worst comes to the worst, one woman can always take the 
place of another. 

Etta Renter. [Looks at him with a smile.] Was that your 
experience when you had made Gunhild your wife ? 

Borxman. No. But the great aims I had in life helped me to 
bear even that. I wanted to have at my command all the sources. 
of power in this country. All the wealth that lay hidden in the 
soil, and the rocks, and the forests, and the sea— I wanted to 
gather it all into my hands, to make myself master of it all, and 
so to promote the well-being of many, many thousands.” 


With this much of notice we must close our account of a very 
remarkable and a very unpleasant play. Who can doubt that 
the dialogue we have just quoted is full of the genius of 
dramatic narrative P 





JEWISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Mr. ABRAHAMS has found it impossible in his study of Jewish 
life to restrict himself to the Middle Ages proper, for the 
very good reason that the Jewish community is only now 
issuing from the mediwval conditions of life. As the Middle 
Ages were passing away, the life of the Ghetto began, and so 
the Jews have preserved from mere physical constraint the 
national type to a degree which even their splendid conserva- 
tism and patriotism could scarcely have hoped to achieve. 
What this preservation of national ideals and customs has 
cost them, eight hundred years of English history alone is a 
sufficient witness, and if the Jews have suffered less from 
English State and social tyranny than from those of Con- 
tinental nations, this fact must be ascribed as mueh to the 
absolute necessity of going to them for capital or money, as 
to a certain toleration which has never been quite absent from 
the English character. 


The twelfth century has furnished some remarkable records 
of the position of Jews under the early Plantagenets, and 
indicates at once their isolation and their wealth. Their 
isolation was, it is true, only comparative, and their wealth 
only comparative; still the latter was vastly disproportionate 
to that of the rest of the people. Aaron of Lincoln provided the 
money for the building of nine Cistercian monasteries, and 
boasted that he had built the Shrine of St. Albans. At Aaron’s 
death the debts owing to him, which amounted to £20,000, be- 
came the King’s, and a special department of the Exchequer, 
the “Scaccarium Aaronis,” had to be organised, with two 
treasurers and two clerks to cope with the work of collecting 
them. Thus the King was the sleeping partner, as has been 
aptly said, of all the usurers of the Kingdom. He had to forego 
the usury often, and often accepted a composition of the debt, 
but none the less he reaped profit, while he did not do the 
dirty work. The wealth of the Jewish community in the 
twelfth century is proved by the fact that in the year of 
Aaron’s death (1187) the King took a tenth from the people, 
which produced £70,000, and a quarter from the Jews, which 
produced £60,000. It is not surprising, then, that the houses 
of the wealthy Jews were comfortable, richly furnished, and 
stored with plate. The first stone houses were built by Jews, 
of unpretending exterior probably, but carpeted, lighted 
with lamps, and hung with tapestries. They could display 
pledged plate and jewellery at the Passover, but did not use 
them. Paintings did not make their appearance till late, the 
Italian Jews being naturally the first to be affected by the 
Renaissance of Art. The principal outlets for Jewish display 
must have been hospitality and dress (till badges curtailed the 
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latter), and hospitality has ever been a virtue with the race, 
inculcated as it was by authority, and becoming after the 
Crusades a necessity. As Mr. Abrahams says, “the Crusades 
mark the turning-point.” For when whole communities were 
beggared, all sorts of travelling mendicants and students had 
to be entertained and distributed among the houses. The 
hospitably inclined householders took a pleasure in the exer- 

.¢) of such generosity, and though it became a burden, as it 

$ now, the utmost efforts were made to save the poor way- 
sarer any feeling of shame. Even in the grace after meals, the 
Psalmist’s declaration, “I have been young and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging their bread,” was said in a low voice, lest the words 
should reach the guest. The custom of leaving the door ajar 
for the poor on the eve of the Passover is now, we are told, a 
symbol only ; yet Jewish hospitality isnotdead. The race has 
learnt by along experience the value of consideration for each 
other’s feelings, and the daily exercise of charity must have 
appeared but a small effort to them, compared to the sacrifice 
ia times of exile and persecution. For wealthy families to 
devote a tithe to charity was a common occurrence. At 
the expulsion of the Spanish Jews in 1492, when Ferdinand 
and Isabella at one and the same time committed one 
of the greatest crimes of history, and ruined the Spanish 
Empire, wealthy Jews bought or provided for whole 
shiploads of exiles. We hear of the sons of Yechiel, a 
historical philanthropist, who took up their residence on 
the quay of Pisa, so as to lose no time in affording 
assistance. This comprehensive system of charity of course 
increased the very evil it was intended to mitigate, and it was 
found necessary in Italy to limit the number of persons that 
could be asked to such semi-religious festivals as weddings, 
births, betrothals, in fact all “commandment” meals, meals 
which had Biblical authority, and which a good Jew was 
bound to attend. At Forli in 1418 the Jewish authorities re- 
solved that no one might ask more than twenty men,ten women, 
five girls, and all the relatives, till the third generation,— 
“a, sufficiently generous allowance,” adds our author. Similar 
ordinances obtained at Metz. Possessed as they were of so 
much wealth, they could afford to keep a good as well as a 
bountiful table, with costly appointments. At Metz the 
size of wine-goblets might not exceed ten ounces. This law 
was made as late as the seventeenth century, but many 
sumptuary laws had been enacted, Forti is an instance, at a 
much earlier period, for members of the Jewish community 
had adopted a certain luxury and splendonr in their homes, 
while the medizval lord was practically a barbarian in his 
ideas of comfort. A fifteenth century chronicler has given 
us a gorgeous description of the house of a Regensburg Jew, 
in which the peculiarly Oriental contrast between the exterior 
and interior is very marked. 


The most important feature of the life of the Jew was the 
Synagogue, for much of his social life was connected with the 
act of public worship, and the very freedom the worshippers 
permitted themselves was a proof of the position it occupied 
in their lives. There they met after the sufferings, the 
insults, and the persecutions of daily life, heard the triumphs 
of the Past and listened to the Promise of the Law. So 
coveted were those few rites allowed to be performed by 
laymen that in the Middle Ages they were put up to auction. 
Attendance at the Synagogue does not seem to have been 
compulsory, nor does the separation of the sexes in the 
synagogue, according to Mr. Abrahams, date from before the 
thirteenth century. The Jewish ritual did not begin to 
tyrannise over the members till after the Ghetto life began. 


But in all ages the Rabbi wielded great power, and by 
means of a mass of rules and ordinances known as tekanoth, 
general and local, which ordered and arranged the morals 
and customs of every community, he and the chiefs of the 
congregation moulded the manner of their own community. 
We have put the Rabbi first, for, according to Mr. Abrahams, 
not only was his assent necessary to the promuigation of a 
tekanah, but he was often responsible himself for the ordi- 
nance itself. But the Rabbi was the intellectual head and 
the leader of the community, and to their Rabbis the nation 
owe immeasurable obligations. In the terrible exodus from 
Spain the Rabbis encouraged the broken-hearted exiles with 
music, and again and again has their patriotism and devotion 


preserved such liberty as the race has had. In many instances | 
and in many places they became practically agents of the 


State Government, and so united in their persong 
the spiritual and temporal power. Judicial powers 
exercised freely, and it is to the willingness of 
Jew to enter into ail the rules of life and hig submis, 
sion to them, and to the unalterable determination of 
Rabbis to preserve the standard of morality, religion, ani 
obedience, that they have owed the immemorial type of 
Jewish life through the terrible Ghetto period. No greater 
testimony to the value of the Jewish ideal can be needed thay 
that the Jewish character has emerged unsmirched from, 
compulsory confinement to the slums of three centuries, 
Rabbi, we should say, was not limited to the number at 
guests he might entertain, and Isaiah Horwitz is said 

to have had less than eighty persons at his table. The Rabjj 
had his pupils and his preaching, and he used these oppe, 
tunities for expounding the law, protecting the community, 
and building up a reputation. Education was a serioy 
matter, and the Jewish youth was scarcely allowed to becom 
backward; least of all was he allowed to ignore his oy 
classics. His physical education was neglected because hy 
was forbidden to bear arms, and was not allowed to hunt, iz 
England. In Spain the case was different. There the Jem, 
if they did not attain the splendour and grace of Moorish 
civilisation, produced poets and warriors, and made som 
figure in the pastimes of chivalry. Mr. Abrahams speaks of 
the physical deterioration caused by the Ghetto life, butit 
seems to us to have had as much effect on Jewish physique ag 
a generation of such constraint might have produced. Yet 
the race has had ten generations of it, and the average Jewiy 
mostly distinctly above the average in frame and muscular 
vigour. What, then, must be the constitutional vitality of 
the race ! 

In the Middle Ages the Jews preferred such skilled employ. 
ments as did not require much physical exertion, though, 
says Mr. Abrahams, it was from contempt of unskilled labour 
rather than inability. They were of course great travellers, 
and on several occasions rendered great services to the 
common weal, as the Spanish records show. The Spanish 
Royal lion-tamers were Jews; indeed, their constitutional 
courage has only needed arming. Being absolutely 
destitute of arms, they fell an easy prey to the riots 
of the twelfth century in England, just as the Armenians 
do to-day in Constantinople; yet they lacked not the 
last dreadful resource of national pride and courage, 
In England the Jewish community were early debarred 
agriculture, their natural pursuit, and one after another 
were driven from the handicrafts they had become se expert 
in. On the Continent they have retained their hold on the 
handicrafts to a great extent, through centuries of restriction 
down to the present day. At one period, before the time of 
Innocent III., they occupied offices in the Papal household. A 
long list is given of the occupations of the Southern European 
Jew before the end of the fourteenth centary, supplied from 
the mass of valuable Spanish records. We must always 
remember that Jewish prosperity reached its zenith in Spain. 
Mr. Abrahams seems to have concentrated his details and 
facts too much; itis an almost impossible task to give a com- 
plete picture of medieval Jewish life in one volume. Each 
country necessitates a separate volume, because in no two 
countries was the position similar, so ffequent were the 
vicissitudes of their lot. This complication is reflected in 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; nevertheless the book is full of 
interesting matter, and we do get an idea of the charac. 
teristics of the Middle Age Jew and his indomitable courage, 
vigour, and faithful adherence to his religion and a code of 
morality which, while it permitted polygamy with restrictions 
in Oriental countries, has remained monogamous in Europe, 
and has stood in startling contrast to that of its neighbours, 





STUDIES IN ECONOMICS.® 

Dr. Smart has put together some interesting papers in the 
book which he styles Studies in Economics. Apart from the 
light that they throw on the various recondite problems 
which he sums up under the headings of Wages, Currency, 
and Consumption, they are of great interest as an example 
of the effect of practical experience upon economic thought 
and doctrine. ‘The writer tells us in his preface that his 





‘credentials for writing on Wages, Currency, and Consump- 








* Studies in Economics. By William Smart, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on 
Political Economy in the University ot Glasgow. Loudon: Macmillan and Co. 
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: hese are subjects which I may claim to have 
= reg more than one side. My apprenticeship to 
- wa as an employer of labour brought me into 
ony tat with questions of wages and prices, and, 
= these years, I was fortunate enough to fall under 
ogy Poet personal and literary, of Mr. Ruskin, by 
qhom my thoughts were turned to questions of wealth 
nil consumption.” Let us make haste to add, however, 
that Dr; Smart afterwards came under the influence of the 
Austrian school of economists, and that his work, though it is 
embroidered here and there with irrelevant sermonising, is not 
designed after the pattern of that whimsical patchwork of 
pseudo-economic ethics that is associated with Mr. Ruskin’s 
name. Nevertheless, Austrian or Ruskinian, Dr. Smart is 
merely an interesting doctrinaire on the subject of currency 
and consumption, while his theories on wages have been built 
up on his actual experience as an employer; and the difference 
in his treatment of his different headings is a psychological 
revelation. In the matter of currency he goes headlong into 
that pitfall which must now be nearly filled to the brim with 
the bodies of distinguished economists who persist in flounder- 
ing therein; he believes and states that gold is scarce, and 
that the recent fall in prices is due to this scarcity. It seems 
go incredible that we must quote two passages in his own 


words :— 

“The level of prices tends to fall, owing to the scarcity of the 
precious metals in which prices are named and to the absence of 
further economies in their use, in face of growing population and 
increasing commodities.” 


“The most devout adherent of the present currency system is 
rejoicing that Coolgardie promises to fill up the depleted reserves,” 


Our economist apparently dwells intellectually in an airy 
palace in which facts to fit in with principles can be furnished 
at his desire, but as most people prefer facts as they are, we 
may remark that the world’s stock of gold has increased from 
one hundred and forty-four millions to three hundred and 
seventy millions in less than. twenty years; and that so far 
are the adherents of the present currency system from 
rejoicing in the prospect of the addition of the West 
Australian output to the supply, that an article has actually 
been published in one of the leading financial monthlies, 
pointing out that the logical result of the “coming flood of 
gold” will be the restriction of the free coinage of the metal. 
To all but economists the present “glut of gold” has for 
some years been a tedious commonplace, and any one who will 
take the trouble to read the weekly Bank of England return 
will see that millions are lying idle, because they are not 
wanted for active circulation. 


It is pleasanter and more profitable, however, to turn to 
the earlier papers, in which Dr. Smart discusses the ques- 
tion of wages in the light of his own experience as an 
employer, and with an effective combination of Ruskinian 
idealism and businesslike directness. He shows a large- 
minded sympathy which would wish to grant every possible 
advantage to the wage-earners, but at the same time his 
practical knowledge of trade has convinced him that there 
is a point at which the demands of labour may result in the 
extinction of the enterprise which nourishes it. His examina- 
tion into the position of the coal-miners and their demand for 
a “living wage” is very valuable for its completeness and 
lucidity. He calls attention to a fact which is too often for- 
gotten, namely, that the whole of England’s trade depends on 
a supply of cheap coal. ‘The indastries of the country,” he 
says, “cannot, on the whole, pay more [for coal] than 
they can get back by the selling prices of the goods 
which they make, and out of this price must, of course, 
come profits,’—and he might have added, other working 
expenses. And he lays stress on the very important fact 
that “our manufacturers are running a race with those of 
America, Europe generally. and the East, and, so far as 
that is the case, the price our industries can pay for coal is 
determined by English manufactures being able to meet the 
competition of those countries.” Having proceeded to 
remind his readers that coal can be produced in Germany 
at 63. 9d. per ton, and in the United States at less than a 
dollar, he continues :— 

“It is advisable to point out here that, even supposing an 
international agreement were made with the whole world, 
whereby coal miners everywhere should be paid a living wage, 
it would not secure us. ‘There is a negative side to the principle 


of a living wage. I have shown that the living wage demanded 











by our miners is not a sustenance wage, but a minimum deter- 
mined by a customary level of comfort, and based on our 
national wealth. We cannot, however, by any international 
agreement, ask more of other nations than that they pay their 
workers a wage based on their customary level of comfort,— 
that is to say,a wage which has regard to the wealth of each 
nation. But no one would, I imagine, maintain that the wealth 
of Russia, for example, would permit the payment to its colliers 
of 24s. a week. If this is so, how could even that impossible 
ideal of an international living wage prevent the coal from other 
countries from underselling us, if the other conditions of the 
industry were equally favourable ? ” 

The breadth of view with which Dr. Smart regards this part 
of his subject makes his treatment compare favourably with 
the narrow and prejudiced opinions that are so often ex- 
pressed on these matters. With regard to the eternal 
disputes between wages and profits, he gives an interesting 
account of various attempts to work a sliding-scale. In spite 
of the miners’ complaint that “the d——d thing always 
slides the wrong way,” and in spite of the impatient disgust 
with which the sliding-scale has so often been repudiated, 
our economist seems to think that some such arrangement is 
destined to solve the questions at issue between capital and 
labour. If this is so, British trade is apparently destined to 
be disorganised by struggles and disputes for many years to 
come, for it cannot be expected that the working man, who 
has been given power but has not learnt those lessons of 
experience which alone can qualify him to use it, can be 
trained in a moment to look beyond his next week’s wage, 
and to recognise that trade is an international question. 

As to international competition, Dr. Smart takes, in our 
opinion, an unduly pessimistic view. He tells us that “we go 
on preaching Free-trade as an international gospel, forgetting 
that the triumph of Free-trade may not be the triumph of 
Great Britain.” In his view, apparently, universal Free-trade 
would be our ruin, if we may judge from the following passage: 

“The wrongheaded policy of our neighbours has allowed us to 
go on supplying the world with many things for the production of 
which we are not particularly well adapted, and the time is 
coming—I am afraid it now is—when other countries will supply 
themselves with many things which we have hitherto made for 
If English capital builds mills in Bombay, fills them 
with English machinery, buys its cotton on the spot, and then is 
able—which it is not yet—to make the Hindoo as skilful and 
lasting a worker as the English spinner, how long will it be 
before Lancashire has to reduce its wages ? ” 

Just so. There can be no doubt that certain of our industries 
must suffer and perhaps die, under the pressure of com- 
petitors who are more favourably situated. But in so far as 
other nations and peoples become richer and more prosperous, 
and raise their standard of comfort, they will afford a wider 
and ever wider market for those goods and services which we 
are specially adapted to produce and render. Solidarity is an 
ugly word, but it expresses a very genuine truth if it means 
that the prosperity of any community can only, in the long- 
run, increase the well-being of all others that are connected 


with it. 





MR. RIDLEY’S TRANSLATION OF LUCAN.* 

WE have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Ridley’s translation 
is worthy to be classed with Mr. King’s Metamorphoses,— 
not the equal, indeed, of that masterly piece of work in 
sustained force or in finish, but belonging to the same order 
of literature. It would be difficult to bestow higher praise. 
It is probable that in these days no translation is likely to be 
more than a succés d’estime. Writers no longer find their 
way into the company of English poets by even the most 
meritorious versions. But Mr. Ridley may claim a fair share 
of whatever glory may attach to a well-performed task. 

His weakest point, we think, is to be found in the rendering 
of the sententiae or maxims which Quintilian so greatly 
admired in Lucan’s poems. ‘Sententiis clarissimus” is the 
Roman critic’s verdict, a little too laudatory, it may be, but 
not wholly undeserved. Let us see how Mr. Ridley has dealt 
with them; we shall occasionally quote, for the sake of 
comparison, Rowe’s renderings :— 


“ Nulla fides regni sociis.” 
“ No King shall brook his fellow.” 


“ Semper nocuit differre paratis.” 
“ Occasion calls, delay shall mar it soon.” 


This is weaker than Rowe’s “ When fair occasion calls, ’tis 
fatal to delay.” ‘Occasion ” hardly expresses “ paratis.” 





"© The Pharsalia of Lucan. Translated into Blank Verse by Edward Ridley, 
Q.C. London: Longmans and Co, 
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“ Nescit plebes ieiuna timere.” 
“ A people starved 
Is fearless ever.” 
This is scarcely so good as “ For hungry multitudes obey no 
law.” The technique of the verse, too, is faulty. The 
sententia should not be carried on into another line; it is a 
conclusion. 
“ Quicquid multis peccatur inultum est.” 
Here, again, we prefer Rowe’s “ And all go free where multi- 
tudes offend” to Mr. Ridley’s— 
« When thousands share the guilt 
“Crime goes unpunished.” 


“ Facinus quos inquinat aequat”’ 
is but weakly given in— 


“ For the stain of crime 
Makes all men like to like.” 


These examples will suffice, but we may add a phrase which, 
though hardly a sententia, is one of Lucan’s finest. Among 
the causes of civil war were— 

“ Et concussa fides et multis utile bellum.” 


Mr. Ridley’s 
“ Faith tottered ; thousands saw their gain in war,” 


is not adequate; it is not even clear. Of course the translator 
means by “faith” “credit ”—ze., the faith of the debtor to 
the creditor—but the word cannot be used absolutely in this 
way. Rowe’s “ And war, the needy bankrupt’s last resort,” 
is vigorous, though hardly close enough. 

The translator appears to better advantage when he is 
dealing with the rhetoric of his original. One of the finest 
specimens in Lucan is Cato’s eulogy of the dead Pompey, a 
speech which Macaulay, quoted by Mr. Ridley, described “as 
@ pure gem of rhetoric, without one flaw” :— 


“ Gone is a citizen, who, though no peer 
Of those who disciplined the state of yore 
In due submission to the bounds of right, 
Yet in this age irreverent of law 
Has played a noble part. Great was his power, 
But freedom safe : when all the plebs was prone 
To be his slaves, he chose the private gown ; 
So that the Senate ruled the Roman state, 
The Senate’s ruler; nought by right of arms 
He e’er demanded; willing took he gifts 
Yet from a willing giver: wealth was his 
Vast ; yet the coffers of the State he filled 
Beyond his own. He seized upon the sword, 
Knew when to sheath it; war did he prefer 
To arts of peace, yet armed loved peace the more, 
Pleased took he power, pleased he laid it down.” 


Here the rendering of— 
“ Rectorque senatus 
sed regnantis erat ” 


is obscure. Rowe, on the contrary, is perfectly clear, and 
gives a decidedly vigorous couplet, which includes the 
rendering of ‘Salva libertate potens” :— 


“ Rome kept her freedom still though he was great ; 
He swayed the Senate, but they ruled the State.” 


But the translator appears to more advantage when he 
has to deal with translation or narrative. Here is Pompey’s 
last look on Italy :— 


‘With canvas yielding to the western wind 
The navy sailed the deep, and every eye 
Gazed on Ionian billows. But the chief 
Turned not his vision from his native shore 
Now left for ever, while the morning mists 
Drew down upon the mountains, and the cliffs 
Faded in distance till his aching sight 
No longer knew them.” 

But why “ western wind” for “ Auster ”P 
And here, again, is the scene where he communicates his 
purpose to his wife Cornelia :— 
“The word 
He speaks not though resolved ; so sweet it seemed, 
When on the future pondering, to gain 
A pause from Fate! But at the close of night, 
When drowsy sleep had fled, Cornelia sought 
To soothe the anxious bosom of her lord 
And win his kisses. Then amazed she saw 
His cheek was tearful, and with boding soul 
She shrank instinctive from the hidden wound, 
Nor dared to rouse him weeping. But he spake: 
Dearer to me than life itself, when life 
Is happy (not at moments such as these) 
The day of sorrow comes, too long delayed 
Nor long enough! ...... 
eC oe It shames my soul 
On the eve of war to slumber aé thy side, 
And rise from thy dear breast when trumpets call 
> 


wenn 
“To rouse him weeping” does not give the force of “Non 
audet flentem deprendere Magnum,” where there is obvious] 

an antithesis between “flentem” and “Magnum.” «g), 
did not dare to surprise a hero in tears.” But Lucan’s habit 
of using “Magnus” as a synonym for Pompeius, when the 
word has no special force, embarrasses a translator 
“Nimiumque parumque distulimus” is well rendered, and 
the version of “miserum quatiunt cum classica mundum” is 
finer than the original. Lucan’s unwilling praise of Cario ig 
another finely rendered passage :— 


“ Rome never bore 
Another son, who, had he right pursued, 
Had so adorned her laws: but soon the times, 
Their luxury, corruption, and the curse 
Of too abundant wealth, in transverse stream 
Swept o’er his wavering mind; and Curio changed 
Turned with his change the scale of human things, 
True, mighty Sulla, cruel Marius, 
And bloody Cinna, and the long descent 
Of Caesar and of Caesar’s house became 
Lords of our lives. But who had power like him? 
All others bought the State: he sold alone.” 


The translator omits “Gallorum captus spoliis et Caesaris 

auro” after “the scale of human things.” This is probably 

an accident, though the line is weak after the fine— 
“Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum.” 

Our readers will hardly be content without seeing how Mr, 

Ridley has rendered the most famous line in the Pharsalia, 

—* Victrix causa Deis placuit sed victa Catoni ” :— 


“ Each for his cause can vouch a judge supreme, 
The victor heaven; the vanquished, Cato, thee.” 


Rowe comes far behind with a very feeble couplet :— 


“ Victorious Caesar by the gods was crowned, 
The vanquished party was by Cato owned.” 





OVER THE ANDES.* 

In one department of letters, at least, women display a marked 
superiority, and that is in books of descriptive travel. Whether 
it be that they are more observant, or that they have an eye 
more quick to detect a telling contrast, or simply that they 
are less careful to exclude irrelevant matter, their impres- 
sions of strange lands are as arule far more interesting and 
amusing to read than those of the other sex. Possessing a 
more lively curiosity themselves, they know better how to 
satisfy the curiosity of others. The autbor of Over the Andes, 
Miss May Crommelin, is no exception to this rule; and as, in 
addition, she brings to her task the pen of a trained writer, 
her gossip about the three South American Republics— 
Chili, Peru, and the Argentine—is of a very pleasant und 
satisfying nature. Indeed, the only fault that we have to find 
with Miss Crommelin is that her pen is too practised ; there is 
a slight flavour of journalism about some of her work which 
rather detracts from our pleasure in reading it. However, 
readers of her other books are not likely to regret that she is 
not an amateur, and it would certainly be unjust to quarrel 
with her because she does not disguise the fact. 

In the course of six months Miss Crommelin seems to have 
collected a really extraordinary amount of information about 
the countries she visited,—information, too, which is singularly 
accurate and free from exaggeration. Here and there she may 
have misunderstood her informants, but inStances of such 
misunderstandings are rare. The account, for example, which 
she gives of the preparation of that famous Argentine dish, 
carne con cuero, is somewhat misleading. There is a con- 
fusion, we think, with the usual method of making an asado, 
the ordinary roast meat of camp life. Neither lamb nor the 
more mature mutton is used for carne con cuero. The latter, 
a wasteful dainty only cooked on great occasions, consists of 
beef wrapped in its own skin and slowly baked in a hole in 
the ground filled with hot embers. Her remarks for the 
benefit of intending immigrants are most sensible, but she 
leaves one with rather too favourable an impression of estancia 
life. It is not all galloping after cattle on horseback ; long days 
spent in the sheep corrales, curing scab or foot-rot under a burn- 
ing sun, occupy a good deal more of an estanciero’s time than 
the pleasant excitement of the rodeo. By the way, it is a pity 
that the author had not an opportunity of seeing the work on 
an Argentine rodeo; it is a good deal more exciting and 
picturesque than what she describes in Chili. She is a little 
unjust, or rather her informants are a little unjust, to the 
small local authorities. Neither Alcalde nor Comisario has 











A woeful world to misery and arms.” 





* Over the Andes, By May Crommelin, London: Bentley and Son. 
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it in his power to be obstructive in any other way than by 
being dilatory, and a little politeness goes a long way in 
securing their attentive consideration. Her description of 
social life in Buenos Ayres is very true in fact, as well as 
bright and amusing. There is a capital account of a match 
at Pelota, a game not unlike “ fives” on a large scale, which 
is the source of more sustained excitement and frenzied 
betting than even horse-racing. The author seems to have 
thoroughly caught the spirit of the scene, as the following 
quotation will prove to any old aficionado of the game :— 
« At last the reds scored even,—and then two higher! Anda 
dden babel of anger, jubilation, and of betting cries burst out 
= dus. A suet-pudding old Argentine close by, who had 
backed blue, jumped up, his fat body literally shaking with 
excitement, as he screamed out accusations that the game was 
being sold. Then, fancying that he saw an opportunity of 
hedging he shrieked below, ‘Yo doy diez pesos—yo doy—yo 
doy i’ (Lgive ten dollars—I give!). But no one heeding him, he 
po in disgusted bitterness of spirit into his seat, and, 
ing the evening paper with trembling hands, pretended 


pt ge oe He of such a miserable game had no longer the 
least interest in life for him. But see! the blue champion has 


begun to run, having hitherto rather selfishly spared himself. 
He wins two more strokes splendidly—shouts redouble—the 
newspaper drops in the fat man’s lap. And now the reds make 
one, and again seem winning. The interest is breathless. One 
more the champion makes by a low ball, so low that challenging 
cries ring out, but the umpires declare in his favour. And now, 
now —the last!— Blues have won! Amidst the tremendous 
applause which greeted the favourites, I noticed our Falstaff 
neighbour swelling like a frog with pride and pleasure; then 


guddenly the gleam faded. He was watching some individual in 
the crowd below, already streaming towards the exit,—doubtless 


the man with whom he had his bet. Suspicion, anxiety, were 
printed plain on his fat features, tiH, roused to a burst of anger, 
he waddled in a run down the gallery steps and vanished from 
our ken.” 

The author does not seem to have travelled much through 
the country, the “camp” as it is generally called, or she 
would have found that corrugated iron is not the most 
common roofing for humble ranchos. Nor is she very 
strong in the matter of natural history, her study being 
evidently more of her fellow-creatures than of animal life. 
One has less reason to regret her choice, in that there 
already exist several excellent books upon the wild fauna 
of the river Plate, and very little that is worth reading 
about its people. In this connection, by the way, we might 
remark that the name for the oven-bird is hornero, not ornaro, 
The account of the actual journey across the Andes is 
given with much spirit and good humour, in spite of the 
mountain-sickness which in those lofty regions inflicts a 
more woeful misery than the worst of Channel-crossings. 
Her first impressions of Chili and Peru show considerable 
powers of artistic observation. Miss Crommelin has a won- 
derful eye for colour, and excels in seizing the dominant 
notes of street scenes or mountain landscapes and rendering 
them in words. She is also very happy in hitting off the 
characteristics of the South American ladies. Take, for 
instance, this very feminine description of the ladies of 
Lima— 

“The Limefian beauties were all present, mostly very plump 
young girls with lovely teeth, dark eyes, and fine hair. One fore- 
saw how in a few years their figures would resemble the unwieldly 
outlines of their cheerful, ponderous mothers ; but meantime they 
smiled bewitchingly,—and said nothing. The correct behaviour 
of a well-bred nifia seemed to be a modest casting of the eyes 
downwards (which showed off their long lashes), and an everlast. 
ing smile; the corners of her rosy, prim mouth being much helped 
by an upward dash of paint. Further, she should keep very still, 


a9? 


and answer prettily, ‘ Yes’ or ‘No. 


That describes the young person to the life,—in society. 
In the privacy of ber home—as the author possibly dis- 
covered—the primness is far from conspicuous. Equally 
feminine is the author’s discovery of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Chilians and Peruvians in the different 
ways in which their womankind wear the manta, the black 
head-dress that is de rigueur in church. Of the position of 
women in South America she has much to say, and very little 
inapproval. She found them possessed of all the virtues, but 
seems to have been greatly shocked by the indolence which is 
their one besetting sin. In one instance, however, woman’s 
work seems to have reached a stage beyond what has yet been 
achieved in Europe. In Chili she found them acting as tram- 
conductors, and was pleased to note their fitness for the post. 
One wonders if the employment of women as omnibus con- 
ductors in London would introduce a little more amenity into 


custom prevalent among all Spanish Americans of wearing 
what she terms “head-ache patches” on their foreheads, 
pieces of potato and beans or even bits of cigarette- 
paper; but she does not seem to have discovered the: 
true inwardness of this peculiar remedy. The fact is 
that the two halves of a newly split bean, when stuck 
to the skin, exercise a slight drawing influence like a blister. 
That bits of white paper can hardly produce the same effect 
is not an objection which would occur to the native mind. 
The author touches on the question of German competition :— 
“ One hears complaints everywhere that the German commerce 
is cutting out the English. Some wise heads told me this is 
because of the cheaper goods imported by the Teuton. Take for 
instance, an English kettle, which, though dear, will outlast 
three German ones. The latter are worthless but cheap, so the 
Chilians buy them without reflection.” 
The explanation is not very plausible. Spanish-Americans of 
the lower classes do not buy without a great deal of reflection, 
and are extremely critical of the quality of their purchases. 
Possibly a more truthful, if only partial, explanation may be 
found in a conversation between the author and a young 
Englishman :—* We get a holiday now and again for cross- 
country races,” said this boy. ‘“ Only those beastly Germans 
are so keen on every halfpenny! If we send round the officer 
asking for a general holiday, the English always gladly say 
‘Yes.’ Ten to one the German houses refuse to agree, think- 
ing they see a chance of getting the better of the English for 
that day.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ees 
Memoir of John Veitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, 
University of Glasgow. By Mary R. L. Bryce. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Few lives have been so smooth and uneventful as 
that of the subject of this biography. He went to college with a 
view to the ministry, but preferring teaching, became a professor 
of some distinction,—first at the University of Aberdeen, after- 
wards at the University of Edinburgh. He was, further, a minor 
poet, and a philosopher, and though his writings on logic and 
philosophy have not won him great fame, they are highly meri- 
torious performances. His best work, a work that has already 
become classic, is “ Border Essays.’ But he wrote much else, 
and was a frequent contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. For 
the rest, Dr. Veitch was a man of high culture and noble nature, 
adored by his family and beloved by his friends. The memoir is 
gracefully and sympathetically written, and will be read with in- 
terest by all who had the pleasure of knowing him; but it is too 
local and too entirely Scottish to find any very large number of 
readers on this side of the border. 
The Romance of Industry and Invention. Selected by Robert 
Cochrane. (W. and R. Chambers.)—The nature of this volume 
1s best described by an enumeration of the subjects which are 
dealt with in it. They are “Iron and Steel,” “Pottery and 
Porcelain,” “The Sewing Machine,” “ Wool and Cotton,” “ Gold 
and Diamonds,” “Guns,” “The Cycle,” “Steamers and Sailing 
Ships,” “ Post-Office, Telegraph, Telephone, and Phonograph.” 
Every one of them, we need hardly say, is full of curious-informa- 
tion, It is strange, for instance, to be told that when Benjamin 
Huntsman invented cast-steel, the Sheffield manufacturers re- 
fused to have anything to do with the new material. He had to 
find his market abroad. Mr. Cochrane compares the dimensions 
of the ‘Great Eastern’ and the latest Cunarder. The 
‘Campania’ is 620 ft. long, as against 680 ft.; 65 ft. beam, as 
against 83 ft.; tonnage, 12,000, as against 18,000; but then the 
horse-power is nearly four times as great, 30,000 to 7,650. 
The Story of Our Railways. By W.J. Gordon. (R.T.S.).—The 
figures given here are peculiarly interesting. Here are some of 
them :— 








Miles of 
Engines. Vehicles, Railway, Passengers. 
North-Western ... 2,753... 71,192 ... 1,892 ... 68,000,000 
Great Western...... 1,713 ... 53,284 ... 2,495 ... 65,000,000 
Midlatidiss <<ci.0ss0<0 2,227 ... 118,739 ... 1,432 ... 42,000,000 
Great. Eastern ...... 983 ... 21,331 ... 1,104 ... 89,000,000 
Great Northern ... 1,015... 36,059... 837 ... 33,000,000 


The vast number of vehicles owned by the Midland is due to 
its great coal and mineral traffic. In the great coal strike it lost 
in the receipts of a single half-year three quarters of a million 
pounds. 

My Son’s Wife. By Rose Porter. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is 
study of character rather than a tale. Bona is finely drawn, 
and an example of what a naturally fine temper may be made 
by genuine piety; one “cui meliore luto finxit praecordia 
Titan,” if a quotation from a “ profane” author may be permitted. 





the manners of those vehicles. She also notes the strange 





The Cathedrals of England and Wales through a Camera. (J. L. 
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Allday, Birmingham.)—It is hardly necessary to say that these 
photographs make a highly interesting volume. A view is given 
of the exterior of the building, and in many cases, another of the 
interior, commonly the choir. On the whole, the impression is 
given of a very noble set of buildings. Even of the newly con- 
stituted cathedrals, there is only one that seems conspicuously 
unworthy of the dignity. The letterpress is brief and business- 
like. 

Aylmer Court. By Henley I. Arden. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—This is a story of the time of King v. Commonwealth, 
in which politics and love are duly compounded together. It is 
fairly readable. The author should learn to efface herself more ; 
the reader ought to be able to judge of how the personages of the 
tale are acting without being helped by the writer’s comments. 
The style needs revision, and the scene of the trial has very little 
of a judicial appearance. 

Future Trade in the Far East. By C. C. Wakefield. (Whittaker.) 
—Japan is the important element in this question. There is 
nothing that the Japanese cannot do, and the pressing necessity 
for English trade, so far as it is concerned with this matter, is to 
accommodate itself to this fact. The first chapter deals with 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, which will, it seems, become a 
complete fact early in the next century. Chaps. 2 and 3 
deal with Japan and China respectively, an account of the 
great ports, &c., being given. Corea follows, and under the 
title of the “Minor East” we have an account of Labuan, 
North Borneo, Singapore, Java, &c. This is followed by a 
supplementary chapter dealing with India and Ceylon, and this 
again by a general review of the whole subject. Mr. Wakefield 
is an expert whose views demand consideration. 


The Non-Christian Cross. By John Denham Parsons. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Parsons seeks to prove, in the first place, 
that the instrument of execution on which our Lord was crucified 
was not a post with a cross-bar, and, in consequence, that the 
Christian symbol really owes its acceptance to pre-Christian 
usage. As to the first contention, we cannot but think that the 
instrument used was that which was common among the Romans, 
the cruz, either commissa (like T) or immissa—i.e., with a pro- 
jection for the titulus—or decussata (like X). There is no reason 
to think that the single stake was used. As to the pre-Christian 
cross Mr. Parsons has collected a variety of interesting in- 
formation. 

Mercantile Manchester. (Bannermann and Son.)—In 1366 tho 
Sheriff of Lancashire reported that the cities and boroughs of his 
county could not undertake the charge of sending Members to 
Parliament “by reason of their inability, low condition, or 
poverty.” In 1536 Leland says of Manchester that it is the 
“fairest, best-builded, quikkest, and most populous tounne in all 
Lancastreshire.” From that time we begin to have notices of the 
place and its trade. With the eighteenth century they become 
frequent. An interesting selection, showing the rapid develop- 
ment of the place in wealth and population, is given in this 
volume. The book contains a notice of the Canal, conceived in a 
hopeful spirit. We heartily wish that the writer may be justified 
in his prognostications. 


The Afrikander. By E.Clairmonte. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Clairmonte found that doing the chief work on a farm without 
pay was not interesting, and started to look out for something 
more remunerative. He fell in with an officer who was buying 
horses for Government, and was employed by him at 16s. 6d.a 
day. (At this time he was seventeen.) His next employment 
was to take charge of a convoy of waggons. It was the time of 
the Cetewayo war. The war ended, he took service as sub- 
manager of an ostrich-farm. The next thing was to volunteer as 
a substitute for a friend who had been called out to serve in the 
Basuto War. But we need not follow the story any further. It 
is a “plain tale,” as the writer says, but with no little interest 
in it. Whether there is a setting of fiction we cannot be sure. 
The “substitute” business has a look of it, but may be true 
nevertheless. 

The Hindu at Home. By the Rev. J. E. Padfield, B.D. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Padfield writes out of a large experience, 
for he has been a missionary in the Godavery and Kistna districts 
of Madras for twenty-seven years. Nor is he only well-informed. 
He is manifestly broad-minded and liberal in his views, and 
regards his subject from the scientific point of view. He has his 
views as to the effects on character and life of the customs which 
he describes ; but he does not assume the contemptuous or con- 
demnatory attitude with which the traveller from the West is 
often content. Not the least interesting chapters in the volume 
are those which deal with the customs of the heterodox Hindus. 
Mr. Padfield mentions some painful facts relating to the marriage 
customs of the Hindus. It is satisfactory to find that the public 
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The Divine Right of Kings. By J. Neville Figgis, y. A 
(University Press, Cambridge.)—This volume contains the dis. 
sertation that obtained the Prince Consort Prize in 1892 
rewritten and expanded. We have not space to draw out its 
argument, but will briefly say that it deserves the carefy) 
attention of the student of history. In popular estimation, the 
“ Divine Right of Kings” is little more than an instance of human 
folly. Mr. Figgis shows how it was a logical development of 
human thought. As a protest against the theories of Papal 
supremacy it had its special value. The genuine philosophy of 
the writer’s view may be well indicated by a brief extract from 
his “Conclusion.” “The main practical lesson of the history of 
this doctrine is that of the relativity of all political dogma, 
Theories of politics are the product of historical causes ang 
national idiosyncrasies. They change with changing conditions, 
If pushed to extremes and treated as truths for all time, tkey wil} 
not therefore be permanent, but will give place, when their use. 
fulness is gone, to fresh doctrines suited to new conditions.” [f 
people will read history with this before them, it will become ten 
times more coherent and more instructive. 

The Life of Angelina M. Hoare. By her Sisters and Mrs, Walter 
M. Hoare. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Angelina Hoare 
was possessed with the zeal of a missionary in no common degree, 
Always eager to do Christian work, she found the real accomplish. 
ment of her desire when in 1874 she went out te India, though 
it was not till 1878 that she found her special work. This was in 
the Sunderbund region. Here she laboured till her death, 
thirteen years later, and laboured, according to trustworthy 
witnesses, with excellent results. More than one competent 
observer noticed how different from its neighbours was a village 
where one of her schools had been set up, and in the village how 
different from others those who had come under her influence. 

Studies in Black and Red. By Joseph Forster. (Ward and 
Downey.)—If any one wishes to refresh his memory —“ refresh” is, 
perhaps, scarcely the right word—about a number of atrocious 
crimes and criminals, here is the opportunity. The volume 
begins with the story of Arnold du Tilb, a “claimant” of the 
sixteenth century, and then relates that of Arthur Orton, alias Sir 
Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, who must be allowed a 
certain pre-eminence in his own line; Arnold Tilb was nothing to 
him. Rush, the Mannings, Burke and Hare, John Williams 
(immortalised by De Quincey), are among the personages cele- 
brated by Mr. Forster. This kind of literature is not to our 
liking ; but a different taste will find a very ample satisfaction in 
these thirty sketches. 


New Epirions AND ReEprints.—Life of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. By G. Barnett Smith. (G. Routledge and Sons.)—This 
new edition of a book originally published on the occasion of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, has now been supplemented by a narrative of 
events since 1887. The last record is her Majesty’s wish that 
public celebration of the length of her reign should be postponed 
till the completion of the sixtieth year of her reign. Possibly it 
might have been as well to postpone this volume.——A Thousand- 
and-One Gems of Poetry. Selected and arranged by Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. (Same publishers.)\—A supplement has been added to 
this, the twenty-third edition, containing various extracts from 
Sir E. Arnold, Matthew Arnold, Mr. Alfred Austin, Robert 
Browning, Lord Macaulay, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti.c—The 
French Revolution, By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. (Same publishers.) 
— Captain Cook's Voyages Round the World. Edited, with a Sketch 
of his Life, by Lieutenant Charles R. Low. (Same publishers.) —— 
Little Wanderlin. By Annie and E. Keary. (Macmillan and Co.) 
——Mr. Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryat. With Illustrations 
by W. H. Overend. (Same publishers.)——Manco, the Peruvian 
Chief. By W. H. G. Kingston. (S. W. Partridge and Co.)—— 
Isaak Walton’s Complete Angler: a Facsimile of the First Edition. 
With Preface by Richard Le Gallienne. (Elliot Stock.) ——The 
same work. With Introduction by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan. (J. M. Dent and Co.)——The French Revolution. 
By Thomas Carlyle. (Chapman and Hall.)——Prometheus Bound. 
Translated by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, Vol. JII. (Letters XLIX.-LXXII.) 
(George Allen.)——Mrs. Augustus Craven. By Maria Catherine 
Bishop. (Bentley and Son.)——-Modern Painting. By George Moore. 
(Walter Scott.)——Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited 
by Moncure Conway. Vol. IV. With the editor’s Introduction. (G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons.)——Sophocles in English Verse. By Lewis Camp- 
bell, M.A. (John Murray.)——Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 
By Croake James. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Fables 
and Fabulists. By Thomas Newbiggin. (Elliot Stock. )——Sketch- 
Book cf the North. By George Eyre-Todd. (Morison Brothers, 
Glasgow.) Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Edited for the 
use of modern readers by his Great-granddaughter, J. E. M. 
Fielding. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——The Adventures of 








opinion of the people is turning against certain abuses, which 
are, indeed, distinctly forbidden by their own code. 


Hajji Baba of Ispahan. By James Morier. Edited by C. J. 
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 cpiienans 
Wills, M.D. With an Introduction by Sir Frederic Goldsmid. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.}—A very handsome volume, to which Dr. 
Wills, who is an authority on Persian matters second to none, 
lies notes. The illustrations are partly taken from Persian 
~— : some have been expressly executed for the edition by 
— artists; and there are some reproductions of Morier’s 
vere s-——The Works of Edgar Alam Poe. With Introduction 
pares by Richard Henry Stoddard. 6 vols. (Routledge 
ant sons.) Antonina ; or, The Fall of Rome, By Wilkie Collins. 
“Ghattoand Windus.)—he Children of the King. By F. Marion 
paw (Macmillan and Co.)——When Charles I. was King. 
By J. S. Fletcher. (Gay and Bird.)——Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Pek. By Ian Maclaren. Illustrated by William Hole, F.S.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a very stately edition indeed, 
on large paper, with some excellent illustrations, as, for example, 
the fine head of the Elder, Donald Menzies. This edition, limited 
to four hundred odd copies, completes, it is interesting to be told, 
the number of eighty-three thousand five hundred copies. 

Booxs ReEcEIVED.—Protestantism. By Edward P. Usher. (Gay 
and Bird.) ——The Clue to the Ages. Part I., “ Creation by Prin- 
ciple.” By Ernest Judson Page. (Baptist Book and Tract 
Society.) ——The Veil Lifted. By H. Martyn Kennard. (Chapman 
and Hall.)\——Concerning the Church. By Joseph Hammond, 
LL.B. (Skeffington and Son.)——The Bible in the Light of To-Day. 
By Charles Croslegh, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)——The Supremacy and 
Strength of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By Ignotus. (Blackwood and Sons.) ——The Hope of Israel. By 
F. H. Woods, B.D. (T. and T. Clark.)——The New Life in Christ 
Jesus. Edited by Julian Field. (A. D. Innes and Co.)——History 
of Dogma. By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Neil Buchanan. 
Vol. I. (Williams and Norgate.)——Our Sacred Books. By Alex. 
Sorell Cantley. (Neville Beeman.j——The Bible its Own Witness. 
By Chagab. (Elliot Stock.)——From the Garden to the Cross. By 
A. B. Cameron, D.D. (Isbister and Co.)——Christianity and Social 
Problems. By Lyman Abbott. (James Clarke and Co.) 
Notes on Christian Doctrine. By the Right Rev. C. Bagshawe. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)——-Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare. (G. 
Bell and Sons.)—Vol. II. of this useful edition, abbreviated 
for the use of readers.——Cartulary of the Monastery of S. 
Frideswide. Vol. II. By the Rev. Spenser R. Wigram. (Clarendon 
Press.) Suppression of the Slave Trade, by W. E. Burghard5 Du 
Bois; and The Federal Constitution in Massachusetts, by E. B. 
Harding, “ Harvard Historical Studies ” (Longmans and Co.) 
German Social Democracy. By Bertrand Russell, B.A. (Same 
publishers.) ——The Court of England under George IV. 2 vols. 
(John Macqueen.)——-The Maritime Codes of Spain and Portugal. 
By F. W. Raikes, Q.C. (E. Wilson.)——Mercantile Practice. By 
G. Johnson. (Same publisher.)——Eggs of British Birds. By 
Frank Poynting. (R. H. Porter.)——Marketable Marine Fishes. 
By J. T. Cunningham, M A. (Macmillan and Co.)——Problems 
of Biology. By G. Sandeman, M.A, (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) ——Lectures on Occult Science and Theosophy: the Trans- 
cendental Universe. By C. G. Harrison. (Redway.) 
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Cheques, and (Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
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To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
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Haroup A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 
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LIBERTY & C0O., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


When these are required the advice of a very 
skilfal optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exact] 
suited to the eyes, miachief is soon done whic 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


18 ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES) ™®. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of The British Optical Association, 
&c.; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, price ls.), may be consulted personally 
free of charge, at 63 STRAND, Lonpon, W.O. 
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BROCADES. 
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XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPET 
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WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Wu. & GEo. LAW. 
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104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LIFE @Q@FFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 








SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MaRK, “#tion to 


E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











ST. RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 


TANNIN and largely prescribed in all cases of 


, -:, debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 
ST. RAPHAEL valescence. — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 
WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

_ _ ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST, RAPHAEL tion. 4 NATURAL TONIC, not to be 
TANNIN confounded with cei sO — 
advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 


WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








HE REV. G. M. HUTTON, Rector of Thormanby, 
Easingwold, York, late Open Classical Exhibitioner, University College, 
Oxford (1882-1886), WISHES to RECEIVE TWO or THREE PUPILS needing 
special care, House well situated. Climate bracing. £100 perannum. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., 86 Eaton Place, 8.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
oo 
Adams (GQ. B.), The Growth of the French Nation, cr 8vo.........(Macmillan) 6/0 
Andrews (E. B.), History of Last Quarter-Century in United States, 1870- 

1895, 2 vols. roy 8vo... .P 
Blackmore (E.), The British Mercantile Marine, cr 8v0..............(0. Griffin) 3/6 
Bourinot (J. G.), Canada (Story of the Nations, Vol. 45), cr 8vo......(Unwin) 5/0 
Brouardel (T.) Death and Sudden Death, 8vo.......... seossesscesseeeeeeee( BAilliore) 10/6 
Campbell (H.), Household Eosmomics. cr 8v0 ........0.s000 eee (Putnam) 6/0 
Oautley (E.), Natural and Artificial Methods of Feeding Infants (Oburchill) 7/6 
Cave (H. W.), The Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 4t0 ......000...-+008 pcckeoasesaae (S. Low 38/0 
Clodd (E.), Pioneers of Evolution, cr 80 ...ccessssessesssesssnesoes (G. Richards) 5/0 
Crawford (J. H.), Summer Days for Winter Evenings, 8vo......... (Macqueen) 8/6 
Duckworth (J.), Reign of William III. and Mary II., cr 8vo. (Simpkin) 2/0 
Eastlake (F, W.), and Another, Heroic Japan, 870 ........0.0008 +...(S. Low) 18/0 
Everard (H. 8. O.), Golf in Theory and Practice, 12m0.........0s0vs-se+ (Bell) 3/6 
Headiam (8. D.), The Laws of Eternal Life, cr 8vo +(W. Reeves) 1/0 
Herschell (G.), Cycling as a Cause of Heart Disease, cr 8vo ......... (Bailliare) 1/6 
Holt (L, E.), The Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, roy 8vo ...(Hirschfeld) 25/0 
James (Charles), The Finger and the Ring, Cr 8VO ..... +«...(Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Keasbey (L.), The Nicaragua Uanal and the Monroe Doctrine, 8vo (Putnam) 15/0 
Keightley (8. R.), The Last Recruit of Olare’s, cr 8V0 «1.00.00. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Leake (F.), Historic Bubbles, cr 8vo........ .. Buckling) 3/6 
Lepsins (J.), Armenia and Europe, or 8V0.........+.0++.- — & Stoughton) 5/0 
Lindsay (J.), Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion, 

DUD. cevccesvsecee Rassivesteveeeete (Blackwood) 12/6 
MacMahon (E.), The Touchstone of Life, cr SV0 .++..1...006-++.446(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Maddison (J.), and Others, Handbook of Courses Ope en (Macmillan) 2/6 
Melville (J.), Orystal-Gazing, roy 16mo ............. srseeee (Nichols & Co.) 5/8 
Mill (J. 8.), Early Essays, selected by J. W. M. Gibbs, 12mo ............... Bell) 
Pearmain (T. H.) and Another, Aids to the Study of Bacteriol 
Philipson (J.), The Art and Oraft of Coachbuilcing, 12mo .... 
Phillpotts (Eden), Lying Prophets, Cr 8V0 ..,000..sssessssscerseserscercerseeses (Innes) 6/0 





































Raven (J.J.), Mathematics Made Easy, cr 8vo... (Jarrold) 2/0 
Reed’s Polyglot Gude to the Marine Engine, oblong 4t0......0.0....++ (Simpkin) 1¢/0 
Reynolds (J. R.), E-says and Addresses, 80 .......s00000 .(Macmillan) 12/0 
Rideal (S.), Water and its Purification, cr 8V0 ...........sececerssesseses (Lockwood) 7/6 
Romanes (G. J.), Essays, edited by O. Lloyd Morgan, cr 8vo......(Longmans 6/0 
St. Barbe (R.), Francesca Halstead, cr 80 .......cccccssssesserees (Digby & Long) 6/@ 


Schoedlin (£. T.), French Composition and Conversation, cr 8vo (Hachette) 2/6 
Selby (T. G.), The Theology of Modern Fiction, 8v0 .......s000...(C. H. Kelly) 2/0 
Severne (F.), The Dowager’s Determination, cr 8V0 ..,......++ (Digby & D 
Spicer (KE. M.), Useful Extracts of Every-Day French, cr 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 
Steevens (G. W.), The Land of the Dollar, cr 8V0......c00.00.0000000.( Black 

Stubbs (OC. W.), A Creed for Christian Socialists, cr 8VO ........0... (W. Reeves) 1/0 
Sutherland (W. G.), The Sign Writer and Glass Embosser, 4 parts(Simpkin) 36/0 
Thrush (J. 0.), A Simple Method of Water Analysis, 12mo........(Churehill) 2/6 
Tytler (8 ), Lady Jean’s Son, cr 8vo. (Jarrold) 6/0 
Underhill (F. T.), Diiving for Pleasure, imp SVO .......00...s00000+(Heinemann) 28/0 
Wileman (J. P.), Brazilian Exchange, 8vo (E. Wilson) 5/0 
Wilkins (A.), On the Nile with a Camera, 8vo. Unwin) 21/0 
Windham (C. A.), The Crimean Diary and Letters of, cr 8vo......... (K. Paul) 7/6 
Wood (W.), Famous British Warships, cr 8v0_ ..........00+ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Wood (W. E.), Venczuela ; or, Two Years on the Spanish Main, 8vo (Simpkin) 7/6 
Worthington (D.), kqual Shares, Cr 8V0....+0....s-seeessersereeree(Digby & Long) 6/0 




















OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
; OHINE —SOHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 
Stands hich, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 


ROMS GROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 

—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Oambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours),.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1897, 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-fie'd, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Olimate 
racing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 
REQUIRED at EASTER. He must be a Member of the Church of 
England and a Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge University. Salary, 
£300 a year with Capitation Fees and Residence, with Boarding-House attached, 
for 40 Boys. The School Buildings stand in a most healthy position on Oxton Hull, 
—Applications must be received before February 10th by the Secretary, W. E. 
hag we Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, from whom further information may 
e obtained, 





AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas, 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—SPECIAL EXHIBITION of the Works of the lately deceased 
Members: Lorp Leigxion, A. W. Hunt, G. A. Feipp, A. D. Fripp, E. K. Joun- 
sox, R. Beavis, Gzo. pu Maurizr. Will OPEN on JANUARY 27th. For Ten 
Days only. 54 PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery. 10 to 6.—SAMUEL 
J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 
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LS llamas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 
poe reg b Se ba > a Aa ogy oa Tastraction in 
icult -Farming, anagemen ‘or d. 
Foe wie Oi Paes intending Colonists, &c. . Owners, 
PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Keq., F.R.g, 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Ont 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., MP, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &e,, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897, 





—, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough Practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





——.. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—A PRIVATE 
BOARDING-SOHOOL for GIRLS on Public lines. Inspected annually 

by the University of Oxford Delegacy. Principal, Miss BROAD. Vice. 
Principal, Miss PAKENHAM WALSH, Newnham Oollege and Cambridge 
Teachers’ College. Boarders also received by Miss Howell and by Miss Sumner, 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A comfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorough grounding in 
Classics and Mathematics. 











TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA. 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Pag Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 

EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 20th, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near OARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Oamb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: The Ven. ARCHDEAOON of MANOHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 
Application for admission may be madeto the SEORETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H.C. BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss PROOTER, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 





OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on East Cliff. 290 yards from the 

Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 
games; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Clergymen.— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeen School, Manor Road, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master : 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Olassical Lecturer at Trinity Oollege, 
Oxford, and House-Master at Marlborough Oollege.—Fifty Foundation Scholar- 
ships in the School and Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass 
direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 27th, 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for Boys under thirteen. 





RINTER’S READER WANTED, with Classical Know- 

ledge and Acquaintance with Foreign Languages ; one who has had practical 
experience preferred.—Address, stating experience and salary required, to 
“ READER,” at Horncastle’s, 61 Cheapside, E.C. 





A LADY, Certificated and Experienced Teacher, will MAKE 
a HOMB fora CHILD or YOUNG GIRL. Either in land or Abroad. 

a references.—“ No, 231," Church News Room, 6 Southampton Street, 
rand, 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W.—A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a month, General Dining 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER, 





T FP BWR Ne. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.We 





BResep and RESIDENCE fer TWO or THREE 
GENTLEMEN in Saperior and Comfortable Heuse, Bath, hot and colds 
late dinner, Moderate and inclusive terms, Well recommended, 





Excellent References, 


113 THE GROVE, EALING, W. 
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OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOL. 
L GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
The Governors will REQUIRE after the Easter Vacation a HEAD-MISTRESS 


for this School. ? : 
he Head-Mistress will be a fixed salary of £100 a year 
= rary ary per bead, together with a good House; and ske will 
a oe appointment of the Assistant-Mistresses, subject to existing engage- 
ments. = 
r of Scholars is one hundred and ten. ; 
= apy price 6d. each, may be obtained from the undersigned. 
C: didates are requested to seud in their testimonials not later than February 
“+ . EDWARD WOOLLEY, Receiver and Clerk, 
ag 12th, 1897. Rectory Place, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSATPS and THREE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 
MayY 4th,—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
© MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more 
open to competition in MAY next, value from £25 to £100 a year.—Particulars 
aa conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 


Bristol. 


qeerr BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK 








SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 388 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. Thorough preparation for the Public 
Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Olasses for Boys and Girls under eight. 
Drill, Gymnastics LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airRgts, 
T ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
‘Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
‘A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD.— 

Fine Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium, Fives-Courts, Sanatorium, and 
Workshops. UniversityMen. Commercial Side. Large Olassfor Loudon Matri- 
culation. Preparation for Scholarships at Universities, Inter. Sci. (B.Sc.), Prel. 
Sci. (M.B,)—W. L. GREENSTREET, M.A, School REOPHNS JANUARY 20th. 





ETTES COLLEGE.— FOUNDATION 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONE#ERS: 

The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MAROH to SELECT from the APPLICANTS a CERTAIN NUMBERof BOYS 
who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION, 
The number of Vacancies to be filled up will probably be about Ten, but may be 
more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of 
the Summer Term, ‘Ihe Examination will take place in the month of July. 
The Oandidates selected will be admitted to the College in September next. 
Candidates mast be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give Suitable Education to their children, 
or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be 
over 11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next.—Application must 
be made before February 15th to Mr. A, R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, &c. 





Bis fF 2 DB oo L.— 
Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT A. DALTON, M.A. 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED in JUNE, two of £45, two of £25, 
one of £20, reducing necessary payments (including all subscriptions) to £21, 
£41, and £46 respectively. Candidates must be between twelve and fifteen on 
July 1st, 1897, The £20 Scholarship reserved for boys under thirteen, Hxamina- 
tion in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 

PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys under thirteen. 

House-Master, Rey. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 

Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 





Beseres OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on Mortgage of the General District Rate and Borough Fund in sums 
of not less than £100, 

_Particulars may be had of the BOROUGH ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church 
Side, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Nottingham, January 16th, 1897. 





as SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
_ _President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. td.,or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per annum; the numbar of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O IN VALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

P willing to REOEIV E RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

orms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








(THEISM or, The Religion of Common Sense. Literature 
Mun ttn te and ges on application to Mrs. Robert Laing, Postal 

S10n, 1 bei-tic Church, Swallow Stiect, Piccadilly, Lonion, SERVICES at 
THEISTIC CHUKOH on Sundays at eleven and seven. — — 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
. Lag pe. from Two Guineas per annum. 
“ 0 IETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
i B. 
Ot Suvccribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxmey, Lonpon. Oode: UnNicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERE of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.O.S., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Krean PavL, —— TRUBNER AND CO, 
Price 2s, 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anpd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... 20. 10 ose oes oe £9,067,182. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insarances effected on most favourable terms, ae 
IFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or additions 
to sum assured, 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to 
participate in 
NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class, 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Heap OFFices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we co save ace 


1848, 


£25,000,000 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES- 10s. 6d., 168. Gd., and 256. each. 
Not until you write with the ‘SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CuEapsinE, K.C., 95a Recent Street, W., and 21 HicH St., Kenstneror, W. 
Also 3 ExcuHanaE St.,. MANCHESTER. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERaY. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to-send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations towards tbe Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIRA, aud 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 5S. W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/’S LIST 
ON TUESDAY NEXT. Price One Shilling. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Contents:— 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS, 


Chaps. 4-6. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Sowers,” &c. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR LIFE’S SECRET. By Henryk SIENKIE- 
(February). WIcz. 


THE WRECK OF THE BIRKEN- , 
HEAD: an Anniversary Study. By A SERIOUS VIEW OF LOVE: being 


Major-General F. Maurice, 0.8. @ Meditation for St. Valentine's Day. 


CANNING. By Gotpwin SuiTu, D.C.L.| THE YOUTH OF THE NAPIERS. 
DIET AND MEDICINE IN CHINA. dP ted Gwynn. , 


By E. H. Parker. 
TWO CENTURIES OF NATIONAL| THE NATIONALTRUST. By Canon 
MONUMEN1s. By Mrs.A.Murrar| Kawnsiezr. 
Smit y 
DUELS OF ALL Nations. 11.| @¥ FOREIGN FRIEND. By A. M. 
Duelling in the United States. By 
JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND. PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
READY THIs DAY, crown 8vo, 63. 


HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION. 


By the Hon. A. S. G. Canwntne, Author of “ Religious Strife in British 
History,” “ Tae Political Progress of Christianity,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF “THE HAWARDEN HORACE.” 


NOW READY, FOURLH EDITION, crown §vo, 6s, 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Onaries L. GRAVES, Author of ‘The rgd Ballads,” “The Green 
Above tiie Red,” ‘* More Hawarden Horace,’ 


SELECTED POEMS OF WALTER 


VON DER VOGELWEIDE THE MINNESINGER. Done into Eng) sh 
Verse by W. ALiIson Puittrps, M.A., late Scholar of Merton Colleze, “and 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. Wita 6 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
From the 7IMLS.—** There is in the outpourings of the famous Minnesinger 
a freshness and a spontaneity that exercise an irresistible charm...... Mr. Phiilips 
deserves thanks from all !overs of poetry for bringing him before the word 
again in so acceptable a form.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Tue sday next 








MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S LIsy, 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY, 
NOW READY, SIXTY-SIXTH EDITION. 
1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, bonnd, gilt edges, 31s, 64, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1897. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

“That compendious and admirably printed guide to the peerage ani baronet. 
age of the British Empire has reached its sixty-sixth edition with the volume 
for 1897, The usefulness of this concise and carefully-edi'ed book is enhanced 
hy the excellent and stout paper on which it is printed.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
December 29th, 1896, 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 
In 1 vol, large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, gilt top, 63, 


FAMOUS BRITISH WAR-SHIPS AND 
— . 5 -—seaecaeael By WatteR Woop, Author of “ Barrack ang 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales of 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By WaLTER Woop, Author of “A Captain 
in the Fusiliers,” &c. 

“ Mr. Wood never fails to make his tragie point with force, and he presents the 
spirit of sturdy Tommy Atkins with fidelity to his original. A volume like this 
is always welcomed by both old and young.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“There is nothing melodramatic about these narratives, which are obviously 
true to the life they profess to depict.”’—Globe, 


New and Popular Novels. 
GENTLEMAN GEORGE: a Story without a 


Heroine. By Mra. Hergert Martin, Author of ‘ Britomart,” “Her 
Début,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 


BLIND BATS. By Marcarer B. Cross, Author 


of “Stolen Honey,” ‘‘ Newly Fashioned,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


THE YOKE OF STEEL. By C. J. Wits, 


Author of ‘* The Pit Town Coronet,” &c., and GopFREY BuRCHETT, Author 
of “ Dominic Penterne,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


OF THE DEEPEST DYE. By Colonel Cutz. 





UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By ArcHig ARMSTRONG. 
On February 2nd. 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E. 


Hovueu7ion. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


Frontispiece, 63, 


BERT LarxgtnG, Author of “With Everything Against Her,” &. 1 vol, 


A LEDDY IN HER AIN RICHT. By Mrs. 


Tom Ker.ty, Author of “Time and Chance.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. By SIN FOR A SEASON. By Vere Craverine, 


Percy FENDALL and Fox Russet. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Author of “ Barcaldine,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lid., Gt. Marlborough St., W, 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gont and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The ee ALMANACEK, with full particu- 
lars, post 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





No. 86. JANUARY, 1897. Price 63. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tae Para, Excrciicat on Unity. 

Lorp SELBOoRNE’s “ MEMORIALS.” 

St. CATHARINE OF SIENA. 

THE Paral BULL ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. 

Lire anp LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, 

PHILOSOPHY OF 'HEISM, 

MEMOIRS OF PROFESSOR PRITCHARD, 

Bussevw’s “ScHooL oF Prato.” 

JUVENILE CR!ME, AND EFFORTS TO DIMINISH THE 
AMOUNT. 

Sort Notices. 


London: Srortiswoope and Co., New Street Square. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 








ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
- INSURED eee BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


EP PSs’*Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COC OA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 





Just published, price ls. net. 
EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 


Tho Principles of. 
By C. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part pri = from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London, 


Gitsert G. Watus er, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 








Simpxin, Marswa.t, and Co., Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2°22". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for nsing 

with or without water. The ins 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and 
old in bottle, at 22s., 063. 30s., 36s,, 42s, per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1837, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves, 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND C8., 


LIVERPOOL : Central eee, 
North John Str: 


Manchester: 26 Market ‘street. 


— 


6s, 95 





Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most ore and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations, 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English, Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FREK. Ad- 
dress, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New Yor- 
or 200 Regent Street, ‘London, Not sold elsewhere. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the ” SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and srom July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. 
Cache 
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DOWNEY AND CO’.S NEW BOOKS. 


ae 
Miss Exmny Sorpene’s “ THEATRICAL AND 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS” is now ready in one 
volume, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
Neveuss secerseeeee’ One of the most diverting and readable auto- 
WORLD svoeeerrrere @ biographies of recent years.” 
sesseee’? Very amusing it is, partly from a Mark- 
PALL MALL GAZETTE Twainish, ‘Artemus- Wardish trick of phrase, 
artly from its unshrinking revelations of a 
ife unlike any other.” 
sesseseeeee’ It is a long time since a more brisk and 
LEEDS MERCURY ~~ cahaiaieleant group of personal jottings has 
been given to the public.” 
wee! A book that will certainly excite much curiosity 
and interest.” 
“The author recounts the various exploits of her 
TIMES ...-+- contemporaries with considerable humour and 
no little tact.” 


Mr. Joun O’Leary’s “‘ RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FENIANS AND FENIANISM ” is now ready in two 


volumes, price 21s. 








ER ..cccneee “Stamped on every page with the writer’s 
NATIONAL OnSERE personality.” 
eaeinieantes seeseeeee’ L dO not remember to have read a more honest 
SKETCH ow. oe by 
NEW YORK HERALD .......6 “ Bis * Recollections’ are not only of exceptional 


interest, but are also of historical value.’ 


Mr. Loneraan’s ‘ HISTORIC CHURCHES OF 
PARIS,” Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu and from 
Photographs, is now ready, price 21s. 


MR. GLADSTONE ..-.-.--:0s+0000+ “ A beautifully executed work.” 


Mr. Sranpisu O’Grapy’s Edition of ** PACATA 


HIBERNIA” is now ready in two volumes, price 42s. 
net. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

TIMES ..0.ssssss-sessssrseesseseeeeeeeseee’® TWO handsome volumes......£ Pacata Hibernia’ 

is a document of primary importance and 

authority.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH ............ “ The new edition will undonbtedly attract hun- 
dreds, and probably thousands, to study pro- 
perly a subject hitherto confined to historical 
students. ‘he introductory matter is full of 
information and sound sense, aud treated in a 
thoroughly workmanlike manner.” 


Sir Rozert Peey’s New Novel, ‘A BIT OF A 
FOOL,” is now ready, price 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE .........“* A clever and readable book......The dialogue is 
often witty; the style is bright and unpre- 
tentious, and the interest in the narrative 
never flags.”’ 


The New Novel by the Author of “ A House of 
Tears,” “THE UGLY MAN,” is now ready, 
price 3s. 6d. 

















LEG Seccsesecasscsosesessscncciseceses “A thrilling narrative, whose interest does not 
flag for a moment.” 

STAR oon S ge have we read so weird and thrilling 
a tale.” 

CAPE TIMES. evsscrccocesceevee ....“f The reader is kept on tenterhooks until the 


last page.” 





Mortey Roserts’ and Max Montesoie’s New 
Story of Adventure, ‘‘ THE CIRCASSIAN,” is now 
ready, price 3s. 6d. 


ATTENTION cccsscsccssesscecessoses ** Picturesque in the best sense.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE ............ “* A stirring story.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE......... * Brilliantly told.” 





Curisttan Lys’ New Novel, “THE DUN- 
THORPES OF WESTLEIGH,” is now ready, price 6s. 


NEW SATURDAY...........000000 “Even a jaded reviewer found ‘ The Dunthorpes’ 
kept him awake until long after midnight.” 





The Third Edition of Davin Curist1z Murray’s 
New Novel, “THE BISHOP'S AMAZEMENT,” is 
now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


SPRIVARD ocsiisicascncecesceseessess “It is a long time since we have read so fresh 
and genial and humorous a story.” 


Miss Extty Sonpenr’s New Novel, “ YOUNG 
MRS. STAPLES,” is now ready, price 3s. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. ......... “In ‘Young Mrs. Staples’ we have the portrait 
of a modern woman......the detailed descriptivn 
of everyday married life is rich, intimate, and 
convincing,” 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
Miss Mary H. Kingsley’s 


TRAVELS IN 
WEST AFRICA 


(Congo Francais, Corisco and Cameroons). 


With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Miss Kingsley scems to have met with a mar. 
vellous number of surprisivg adventures, and always to have fallen on her feet. 
In describing these adventures she is vivacious, humorous, and audacious, and 
contrives to impress her personality on almost every page.” 





NEW VOLUME BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


THE CONVERSION OF WINCKELMANN, and other 


Poems. By ALFRED Austin, Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo, 63, 





With Portrait, 8vo, 12s, net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES BY SIR J. RUSSELL 
REYNOLDS, Bart., F.K.S., M.D.Lond., LL.D. Edin., LL.D.Aberd., President 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London; President of the British 
Medical Association ; Physician to her Majesty’s Household; and Consulting 
Physician to University College Hospital. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. By 


CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author, by J. B, OaPPeR 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GUARDIAN.—“ To gain this knowledge, Mr. Grant gathered his material ‘ by 
personal intercourse with the lower classes in their narrow homes, or in by-ways 
and lanes still narrower ’...... Such material gained in so intimate a fashion Mr. 
Grant has worked up into stories thrilling in their realistic interest. The 
mingling of heartfelt religion with the passionate revengeful temperament of 
the Southern Italian produces a result which few Englishmen would understand ; 
but in Mr. Grant the strange medley of good and evil meets with a sympathy 
delicate in its tenderness, while at the same time it is unflinching in its peered 
tion of the terrible passions which are found side by side with all that is 
beautiful in human nature.”’ 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 
PALLADIA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“It is even better than ‘The Brown Ambassador,” 
gocd as that delightfully humorous book was in its way; and higher praise than 
this it is unnecessary to bestow.” 





BY THE LATE REV. F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 


VILLAGE SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF SI, IPPOLYT'S. By the late Rev. F. J. A. Hont, D.D, 





Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


THE SACRED TREE; or, The Tree in Religion and 


Myth. By Mrs. J. H. Puitpor. Illustrated. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF GREEK ART. With an Introductory 


Chapter on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. By F. B. TarBELL, 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PHYSIOCRATS. Six Lectures on the French 


Econowistes of the Eighteenth Century. By Henry Hiaes. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and 0. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Vol, IX. JANUARY. No. 34. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, 
OonTENTS. 

“Tor Mission OF Jupaism.” RECAPITULATION: by Oswald J. Simon, 
Oprnions : (1) The Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi; (2) Miss Sylvie d’Avigdor ; 
(3) The Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter; (4) Mrs. Nathaniel Cohen; (5) Fred 
©. Conybeare ; (6) The Rev. Dr. Drummond; (7, 8) The Editors ; (9) The Rev. 
S. Friedeberg; (10) Colonel A. BE. Goldsmid; (11) The Rev. Morris Joseph ; 
(12) H. 8. Lewis; (13) Lady Magnus; (14) The Rev. Prof. D. W. Marks ; (15) 
The Rev. Dr. James Martineau; (16) The Rev. L. M. Simmons; (17) The Rev. 
8. Singer; (18) Miss Anna Swanwick; (19) The Rev. Charles Voysey; (20) 
Lucien Wolf; (21) I. Zangwill. 

An InTROpUCTION TO THE ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE Jews. I. By Dr. M. 
Steinschneider.—UNITARIANISM AND JUPAISM, IN THEIR RELATIONS TO EacH 
Orner. By O. G. Montefiore.—ART In THE SynacocuE. By Prof. D. 
Kaufmann.—THE TREATISE ON ETERNAL BLISs ATTRIBUTED TO MOSES 
Maimounr. By Prof. W. Bacher.—TRaNSLATIONS oF Hesrew Poems. Trans- 
lated by Miss Nina Davis.—ANOTHER WORD oN THE Dietary Laws. By the 
Rev. M. Hyamson.—Tux Sources OF JOSEPHUS FOR THE HISTORY OF SYRIA, 
By Prof. Adolf Biichler.—CriticaL Notick.—MIsceLLaNza, 








MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London, 








The 21st Thousand of ‘*A HOUSE OF TEARS ” 


is now ready, price 2s. 
TIMES “A tale of altogether extraordinary horror.” 


A New and Cheaper Edition of Mortry Rosgerts’ 


‘“* ADVENTURES OF A SHIP’S DOCTOR” is now 
ready, price 2s. 
VANITY FAIR  ...sscsscevereeeeee’! A book of remarkable stories,”” 








12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, fTheology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and faye = free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only 
Street. Lopdon, EC, 


Address), 67 Moorgate 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DA A. Tt. 2a, 


and other Verse. 
By A. H. BEESLY. 


“It is really a series of vivid sketches of revolutionary France during the 
Terror and just before Danton’s death. Mr. Beesly believes that Danton was 
énnocent of complicity in the Septemb e3, and he has expressed this 
view in sonorous blank verse interspersed with a few lyrics such as the ‘Song 
of Lucile Desmoulins,’ which have a real charm and melody. These qualities 
are present also in the group of slighter poems at the end of the volume, 
especially in the capital lyric of rustic life called ‘ Haytime.’ ’—Times, 

** The feature of Mr. Beesly’s blank verse is its easiness and its splendid rhythm. 
ested The love-song ‘ Lisette’ could not be bettered......‘ Bull Point’ and‘ A Wilt- 
shire Scene’ are as good as anything of the kind in modern Engiish...... If this be 
minor poetry, no volume of minor poetry published within the last four years— 
since Tennyson died—can excel ‘ Danton, and other Verse.’ ”—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“Mr. Beesly’s blank verse dramatic scenes are powerfully sketched, and he has 
an unusually rare command of poetic style. The second part of the volume consists 
of half-a-dozen lyrical pieces, all haying a delightful lilt.”"—Shefield Independent. 

“There is about Mr. Beesly’s verse itself a melodiousness of utterance and an 
unrestrained vigour which is not always observable in poems of this character. 
Especially fine is the song of the Tricoteuses...... * Haytime’ is a charming soug, 
with a swing and power about it which make its periods linger in the memory. 
asnene While ‘ Fortem Posce Animur. Mortis Terrore Carentem’ is a striking poem 
of a more reflective and philosophical type.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


PICKLE THE SPY; or, The Incognito of 
Prince Charles. By ANDREW Lana. With 6}Portraits,'8vo, 18s, 

**T venture to think that, with the possible exception of his share in the 
translation of the Odyssey, Mr. Lang has never before given us anything which 
will rank as high as his latest work...... Pickle the Spy’ is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our historical literature, and a thrilling volume in the library of 
romance.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ARISTOTLE ON YOUTH AND OLD AGE, 


LIFE AND DEATH,AND RESPIRATION. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. Oct, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Obristi College, Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. By Gzorce Joun Romanezs, M.A., 


LL.D.,F.R.S, Edited by C. LLorp Moraay, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ConTENTS.—Primitive Natural History—The Darwinian Theory of Instinct— 
Man and Brute—Mind in Men and Animals—Origin of Human Faculty—Mental 
Differences between Men and Women—What is the Object of Life ?—Recreation 
—Hypnotism—Hydrophobia and the Muzzling Order. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS INDUCED BY 


CRYPTOGAMIC PARASITES. Introduced to the Study of Pathogenic 
Fungi, Slime-Fungi, Bacteria, and Algw. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Cart FrREIHERR VON TuBEUF, of the University of Munich, by 
Witiiam G. Smits, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer on Plant Physiology to the 
University of Edinburgh. With 330 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. Part II. 


WOMAN IN HEALTH AND OUT OF HEALTH. By Jane H. Watxer, 
L.R.0.P.1., L.R.0.S., M.D. (Brux.), Physician to the New Hospital for 
Women, &, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GOD’S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE 


KINGDOM. By the Rev. Henry Scorr Hotianp, M.A., Caron and Pre- 
centor of St. Paul’s. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6 








THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
OUR PLACE AMONG AFFINITIES: a 


Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and Time with 
the Infinities around us. By KricwaRp A, Proctor. Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By H. 


Riper Haaaarp. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: being a 


hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. By Owen 
Ruoscomrt. With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 379. JANUARY, 1897. 8y0, 68, 


lL. Forty-Onz Years 1n Inpia. 7. THE PROGRESS AND PROCEDURE OF 
2, Utster BerorE THE UNION. THE Civit Courts oF ENGLAND. 


8. WHaT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 
3. Writ1am Morris, PoET anD CRAFTS- 9. Rooks AND THEIR Wars. 
10. NEWSPAPERS, STATESMEN, AND THE 
Pustic, 
ll, Fivancrat RELations or Great 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 172, FEBRUARY, 1897, 8vo, 6d. 


Tue Curvatier D’Auriac. Chaps. 45.)Two Bors anp A Rosin. 
By S. Levett Yeats, Author of ‘The; Murray Hickson. 
Honour of Savelli.” 

Nortaumsrian Rustics. By P.Ander-| ARCHBISHOP MaGes or York. By 
son Graham, Author of “The Red| A+ K. H. B. 
Scaur,” 

ae in: Sie oases Tort. By John le 
Robertson. ‘ 

Paces rrom THE Diary OF Parson| AT THE Si@n or THE Sarr. By Andrew 
PakLett. By R. Pardepp. Lang, 


MAN. 
4. Str Grornae Tressapy. 

5, ALGERIA, 

6 Tue “ Paarsatra” or Lucan. 





By Mrs, 


By Duncan J. 


$$ 


“Tt is as refreshing to turn to the ‘ Pall Mall Magazine? 
going through some of our leading American magazines as it 
humiliating to confess that in point of virility and human Pas 
it leads the great monthlies of America.” 

—San Francisco Examumey 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NET, 


And with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
“THE CRUEL SEA.’ 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS :— 
ST. IVES. Illustrated. 


(CHATSWORTH. Tllustrated. 


> 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSoy, 


Rev. A. H. MALAY, 
FOX-HUNTING. Tilustrated. 


THE EARL OF SUFFOLK, 


Illustrated. 
RICHARD O’MONROY, 


THE STORY OF 1812. Parts I. and IT. 


_ Con. D, W. HUTCHINSON, 
Director of Military Education in Indig, 


THE BOAT OF DREAMS. Illustrated. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 


[HE REPRESENTATIVE OF BERNADOTTE. 


C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 


THE GREAT MIDDLEVILLE CYCLONE. — 
FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. 


LECOLE DE SAINT CYR. 


. L. ALDEN, 


Illustrated. 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH, 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS, 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WA. 


———. 


OFFICES : 





A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.”’ 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Scale of Charges for Adbertisements. 


OuTsIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





WORO . totricstcorcbicchievicessactecesees £10 10 0| Narrow Column ..........ccc000e . £310 0 
Half-Page ..... «. 5 5 O| Half-Column 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 
ComPANIEs, 
Ontside Page............00008 eanenee £14 14 0| Inside Page ...........00008 eeveeese £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every addittonal line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Halj- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
ANGCOM. ......:ccbcveite. Gaseccd edsdimeselsdBedials BP.B:. Bocce 014 8... 0732 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
IRIN, File nn escons: bcheyninuekenenenevaedevenemieneceiens 
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yissnS. WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST 


READY MONDAY, 25th. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 


Author of “ Naval Policy,” &, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 





G. W. STEEVENS’ NEW BOOK, 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


Crown 8vo, 6. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 


By G. W. STEEVENS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTICE.—MR. SKELTON’S “MARY STUART.” 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD have still in 
stock some copies of the Edition de Luxe 
of MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON AND 
MARY STUART, 2% which sex of the most 
authentic Portraits of Mary, along with 
Sir Noel Paton’s Sketch, are reproduced. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 30S. net. 


*,* This defence of the Queen proceeds on the same lines as 


the Author’s later book (now out of print), entitled “Mary 
Stuart.” 








MAJOR CALLWELL’S NEW WORK. 
At all Booksellers’. 


THE EFFECT OF MARITIME 
COMMAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. 


By Major 0. E, Cattwett, R.A. With 7 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


** Concise, accurate, and deeply interesting, Major Callwell’s masterly sketch 
is a book to study.” —Daily News.) 

“The most important contribution to greater strategy which has recently 
been issued from the press.” —Army and Navy Gazette, 





REV. JAS. LINDSAY’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By Rev. James Linpsay, M.A., Author of “The Progressiveness of Modern 

Obristian Thought,” ‘‘Essays, Philosophical and Literary,” “ The 

gee of the Old Testament for Modern Theology.” Demy 8vo, 
. 6d. net. 





This day is published. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Jonw Tuxopore Merz. Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘Amply suffices to secure for Mr. Merz a position of no little distinction 
among contemporary writers and thinkers.”—Times, 

“A contribution of great breadth of learning and profundity of thought...... 
These pages bear evidence of elaborate reading and intelligent interpretation 
among all the accepted writers on the subject of the different ——— 

—Scotsman, 





Two New Novels at all Booksellers’. 


MIRIAM CROMWELL, ROYALIST: a 


Romance of the Great Rebellion. By Dora GREENWELL McCHESsNEY, 
Author of “Kathleen Clare.” Orown Svo, 6s. 


“Her romance is beautifully told; and the situation is fresh and touching.’’ 
tae : : — Guardian, 

This stirring tale is told with no less simplicity than power.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


ARMENOSA OF EGYPT: a Romance of the 


Arab Conquest. By the Very Rev. Dean Burcurr, D.D,, F.S.A., Ohaplain 
at Cairo, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


*‘ The description of the siege of the castle of Babylon......is magnificent...... 
A fine romance.”—Pall Mall Gacette, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO.’S 


New Publications. 


FIRST EDITION ALL SOLD, 
A SECOND IN PREPARATION. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 


Sketched by GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
Author of “ Trilby ”’ and ‘ Peter Ibbetson.” 


A Seleetion of over One Hundred Pictures of the Finest Work 
of the late Mr. du MAURIER. Oblong 4to, handsomely bound, 
gilt top, 12s, 6d. 





SEOOND EDITION. 


WHAT WAS THE GUNPOWDER PLOT? 


The Traditional Story Tested by Original Evidence. By Jonw Geran, 
8.J. Illustrated, 6s. 

‘A very interesting book, which deserves the attention of all historians who 
have, with greater or less qualifications, accepted ordinary version of the 
Gunpowder Treason.” —Spectator. 

“The work must certainly be recognised as a remarkably interesting collection 
of historical documents, and as a series of well-reasoned comments upon an all 
conspiracy, which has in it all the elements of sensational romance.”—Daily Mail. 


ALONE IN CHINA. By Jouran Ratpu. 


Jess 62 exquisite Illustrations by C. D. Weldon. Orown 8vo, ornamental 
cloth, 6s. 

**The book is brightly written, and gives an accurate and interesting account 
of the Ohinese. A large number of beautifully reproduced illustrations add to 
its value.”—Manchester Guardian, 


WITH THE JUNGLE FOLK: an Account 


of Burmese Village Life. By E. D, Cuming. Illustrated by a Native 
Artist. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

** Love-making in Burmah is not the only source of humour opened up to the 
reader of this entertainin g volume. It is not a novel nor a book of travels, but 
an account from life of a region not yet known to many readers, nor exploited 
by many writers.”—Spectator, 


FORTRESS, By Witi1am V. HERBERT, Author of “The Defence of Plevna.” 
With Coloured Maps and Frontispiece. Large demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

“‘ Dissenting as we do from some of Mr. Herbert’s opinions, we still conscien- 
tiously and gladly recommend his work to students of the military art, and also 
such civilians as may deem it expedient to know something of battles and sieges. 
before they presume to talk or write about them.”’—Spectator. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W- 


NOTICE: 





The Seventh Edition is now ready 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA : 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


BY 


Field=Marshal 


LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


In two volumes demy 8vo, price 36s., with Maps and 
Plans and Portraits on steel and copper. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications. 





Petrie (W. M. Flinders).—KOPTOS. With 
a Ohapter by D. G. Hogartu, M.A, 1 vol. 4to, 35 pp., 28 Plates (4 Photo- 
graphic), boards, 10s, 


NAQADA AND BALLAS, By W. M. 


Furxpers Petrie and Quisztt, with a Ohapter by F. 0, J. Srurrext. 4to, 
79 pp., 87 Plates, boards, 25s. 
istrict treated in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and ou 
ene the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give decisive 
evidence of a hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt which is linked with 
the prehistoric civilisation of the Medi An ample Index adds greatly 
to the value of the book. 








BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London, 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND SONS, GLASGOW 





By Sir JAMES BELL, and Mr. PATON.— 


GLASGOW: its Municipal Organisation and Administration. By Sir James 
Bet, Bart., Lord Provost, and James Paton, F.L.S., President of the 
Museums Association of the United Kingdom, Crown 4to, with Maps and 
Tllustrations, 21s, net. = 
* All who are interested in municipal government and the problems of city life 
can Jearn much from this book. It is the most complete account of the govern- 
ment of a city which has yet appeared. It is well arranged, and is full of 
carefully digested information, and may, indeed, be regarded as the official 
record of municipal Glasgow.”’—Daily Chrenicle. 


Prof. MacCUNN.—ETHICS OF CITIZEN- 


SHIP. By Joxw MacCouny, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
College, Liverpool. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; 
“Its chief value is not for professional thinkers, but for the ordinary sensible 
man who wants to understand his duty to his country and his neighbours.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“There are ideas, and the courage of them, in Professor MacCunn’s ‘ Ethics 
vf Citizenship’; indeed, the scholarly little treatise is mixed with brains,” 


—Speaker. 
Mr. W. S. McKECHNIE. 





THE STATE 


AND THE INDIVIDUAL: the Points at Issue between Socialism and 
Individualism. By WiLL1am Suarp McKecaniez, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on 
ag ea Law and History in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 
3. 6d. net. 
“ an admirably clear and well-written exposition of a difficult subject which 
cannot fail to interest the general reader.” —Scotsman. : é 
“ What renders this boo a are the summaries given of the 
arguments of both parties.""—Liberty Review. 


MASTER of BALLIOL.—THE CRITICAL 


PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. By Epwarp Cairp, M.A., LL.D., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“It is the result of a study of Kant such as perhaps no Englishman will 
again undertake, and is in every way a thorough and masterly ee. 
—Mind. 


MASTER of BALLIOL._THE EVOLUTION 


OF RELIGION. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University 

of St. Andrews, 1890-92, By Epwarp Oarrp, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
14s. net. [Second Edition. 

‘*We believe it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of this book. 

It may serve, as no English book has yet served, to mediate between philosophy 


and life,” —Mind, 
MASTER of BALLIOL.— THE SOCIAL 


PHILOSOPHY AND RHLIGION OF COMTE. By Epwarp Carrp, M.A, 
LL.D. Post 8vo, 5s. net. [Second Edition. 
“An admirable introduction to the Hegelian treatment of history, religion, 
and the State.”—Athenzum. 


Prof. HENRY JONES.—A CRITICAL 


ACCOUNT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Crown 8v0, 6s. net. 
This is a genuine contribution to philosophy. It amounts to a destructive 
criticism of the half-hearted attitude adopted by Lotze towards the problem of 
thought and reality.”—Mr, Bernarp BosanQust in the Pall Mall Gazette, 


Prof. HENRY JONES.—BROWNING AS 


A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry Jonzs, 
M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
** Professor Jones is clearly a scholar and a thinker; he writes with ease; he 
knows his subject; and he will interest all those who are interested in ethics; 
that is, every true Briton.”—National Observer. 


Very Rev. Principal CAIRD.—AN INTRO- 


DUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Very Rev. 
Joun Oairp, D.D., LL.D., Principal and Vice-Obancellor of the University 

of Glasgow. Sixth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. [New Edition. 
“*A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual 
grasp, and happy in its original suggestiveness. To Dr. Caird we are indebted 
for a subtle and masterly presentation of Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of 


the problem of religion.”—Edinburgh Review. 
Archdeacon AGLEN.—THE ODES OF 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
aa Soo of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Orown 8yo, 
s. net. 


Prof. WATSON.—HEDONISTIC THEORIES 


FROM ARISTIPPUS TO SPENOER. By Jonn Watson, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
Author of ‘‘ Kant and his English Critics,” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Prof. WATSON. —COMTE, MILL, AND 


iy gee : an Ontline of Philosophy. By Joun Watson, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

** It is a book which attests on every page the ability of the author to present 
his subject in a lucid and attractive way.”—International Journal of Ethics, 


Prof. WATSON.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


KANT: as contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected and 
Translated by Joun Watson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Third Edition. 


** Cannot fail soon to recommend itself to all concerned.” —Mind, 


Prof. WATSON. — CHRISTIANITY AND 


IDEALISM. Orown 8yo. [In a few days. 





Prof, KNIGHT.— MEMOIR OF Jogy 


NICHOL, Professor of English Literature in the University of G 
Professor KyicxT, St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ’ Tasgow, By 
“ Professor Knight has performed his task with the appreciatio: P 
and the charm of the book is greatly increased by Nichol’s own story eae 
years. This beautiful family picture forms the choicest chapter of a tan 
which is full of interest throughout.”—Spectator, time 


Prof. MACKENZIE.—AN INTRODUCTIO0y 


TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joun S. Mackenziz, M.A., Fellow : 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the 
University College of South Wales. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. [Second Euditign, 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER.—HYMNS OF FAItTg 


AND LIFE. Collected and Edited by the Rev. Joun Hunrzp, pp 
eae > race Glasgow. New and Enlarged Edition, 903 pp,, foap, 8ro, 
3. 6d, net. 


**No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given to the world,” 
—Christian World, 


Rev. JOHN HUNTER, — DEVOTIONA, 


SERVICES FOR PUBLIO WORSHIP, including additional Services fo 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, and the Burial of the Dead, 
pared by the Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 3s, net. 


Mr. R. C. GRAHAM. —THE CARVE) 


STONES OF ISLAY, with Descriptive Text. By Roxzerr C, GRanay, 
F.S.A.Scot., of Skipness, Demy 4to, with 71 Engravings on Copper, Map, 
Plans, and many other Illustrations, £1 11s, 6d. net. 
“ The author is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has mingled 
purely antiquarian lore with what is interesting historically or p‘cturesqnely,” 
—Saturday Keview, 


Mr. W. W. WADDELL, M.A.—THE PAR. 


MENIDES OF PLATO. After the Paging of the Clarke Manuscript, 
Edited, with Introduction, Facsimiles, and Notes, by W1LLIAM Wakpziy 
WavbDELL, M,A., Glasgow and Oxford, Medium 4to, buckram, 31s. 64, net, 


“Those who know how few really good editions of the Platonic dial 
there are will warmly welcome this addition to their number. The student of 
Palaeography will be attracted by the fidelity with which the exact form of pag, 
and line in the ‘Codex Olarkianus’ are here presented to the eye. The com. 
mentary, on an elaborate scale and admirably executed, is everywhere lncid, 
ingenious, and in an eminent degree sympathetic.”—R. D. Hicxs, in the Classical 
Review. 


Mr. GUTHRIE SMITH—STRATHENDRICK 


AND ITS INHABITANTS FROM EARLY TIMES: an Account of the 
rishes of Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, Drymen, Buchanan, and Kilmaronock. 
y the late Joun Gururiz Smirn, F.S.A.Scot., Author of “The Parish of 
Strathblane.” With Memoir and Portrait. Urown 4to. With numerow 
Engravings, Woodcuts, and Family Trees. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a brilliant pinorama of Scottish history......the illustrations being 
specially praiseworthy.”— Glasgow Herald, 


Dr. DAVID MURRAY.—AN ARCHAZO0. 


LOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: the Protection and 
Preservation of our Ancient Monuments. By Davip Murray, LLD, 
F.S.A4. Demy 8vo, 2s. net. 


WILLIAM JACKS.—ROBERT BURNS IN 


OTHER TONGUES: being a Critical Account of the Translations of the 
Principal Poems of Robert Burns which have appeared in Foreign Languages, 
together with the Foreign Texts. With numerous Portraits. By Wits 
Jacks. Extra post 8vo, 9s. net. 


“A book that is not merely a curiosity of literature, but of intrinsic literary 
interest.” —Literary World. 


Dr. MOYES.—MEDICINE AND KINDRED 


ARTS IN THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By the late Jonn Morns, 
M.D., Largs. Edited by James Fintarson, M.D. Crown 8v0, 2s, 6d. Bet. 


Prof. CLELAND.—HUMAN ANATOMY 


(General and Descriptive, for the Use of Students), By Joun CLELAND, 
M.D. L.D., D.Sc., F.R.8., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow; and Jonn YuLe Mackay, M.D., C.M., Professor of Anatomy i 
University College, Dundee. With 630 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 233. net. 


**One cannot read this book without being forced to think..,...We heartily 
commend it to all students engaged in the study of anatomy.” 
—Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


Dr. THOMAS BARR.—MANUAL OF 


DISEASES OF THE EAR (including the Nose and Throat in Relation to 
the Ear). For the Use of Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By 
Tuomas Bare, M.D., Lecturer on Diseases of the Ear, University of 
Glasgow. Second Edition, medium 8vo, with 229 Illustrations, 12s. 6d, net. 


Dr. LOVE & Mr. ADDISON—DEAF MUTISM. 


A Clinical and Pathological Study by James Kerr Love, M.D., Aural 
Surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. With Chapters on the Education 
and Training of Deaf Mutes, by W. H. Appison. A.C.P., Principal of the 
Glasgow Deaf and Damb Institution. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 








Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
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